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PREFACE. 




j,HIS work does not profefs to be a complete 
colle£lion of our Local Somerfetfbire Legends, 
For every writer on the fubjeS muft be aware of the 
difficulties of the ta(k. However, I have endeavoured 
to render the firft attempt of bringing together into 
one volume fome memorials of by-gone days, as com- 
plete as poffible, nearly a thoufand volumes having 
been confulted, including works inacceffible to general 
readers. It may feem ftrange to write on a fubje£l 
which cannot be rendered perfeft or complete; my 
apology is that of Abulfeda: ''What cannot be totally 
known, ought not to be totally neglefted j for the 
knowledge of a part is better than the ignorance of 

the whole." 

C. H. P. 
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" Mos pro lege. 
Moribus antiquis flat Roma. 
Homo fum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.** 




CUSTOMS. 
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HE *' Waits" whofe mufic now is heard only at 
this feftive feafon^ are the defcendants of the 
fongfters who lived in the mufical times of England, 
and traverfed the country difperfing fwect melody, 
enlivening the *' watches " of the night, even though 
fnow was on the ground. They, however, came in 
for their fhare of abufe, for we find in The Ship of 
Fools J a defcription of the *' vagabonds " whofe crime 
is (o great : 

*'That by no means can they abide, ne dwell, 
Within their houfes, but out they need muft go; 
More wildly wandering than either buck or doe, 
Some with their harps, another with his lute, 
Another with his bag-pipe, or a foolifh flute.** 

In another paragraph Barclay gives vent to his wrath, 
the winter minftrels coming in for a fliare of it : 

B 
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2 Chriftmas. 

*< But yet moreover thefe fooUy are fo unwife, 
That in cold winter they use the fame madnefsj 
When all the houfes are lade with fnow and ice, 
O, madmen amafed, unftable and witlefs! 
What pleafure take you in this your fooliflinefs, 
What joy have ye to wander thus by night. 
Save that ill doers, alway hate the light?** 

The '^ fools" of this Benediftine fatirift did not 
receive payment — later, the afpe£l of things was 
changed, for we find them divided into two parties, 
thofe who paid and thofe who received payment. 
Beaumont and Fletcher deemed the performance of 
the unpaid as anything but muflcal : 

" Jac. Hark ! are the waits abroad } 
Fab. Be fofter, prithee; 
*Ti8 private mufic. 
yac. What a din it makes! 
rd rather hear a Jew*s trump than thefe lutes; 
They cry like fchool boys.** 

The Waits had, however, formed a part of city 
pageantry, and as time went on, deftroying antiquated 
cuftoms with its ruthlefs hand, they with poetry loft 
their honours and abiding place, and came at laft to 
be heard only at Chriftmaftide. The laft trace I 
can find of them as the folk of all weathers, is at 
Nottingham in 17 ic* 

* Vide Tatler 222. 
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" Wassailing " is ftill maintained, and holds its 
own in our county, proclaiming to us the hiftorical 
fad that when Hengift and Horfa firft vifited this 
land, at the inftigation of Vortigern, Prince of the 
Silures, the chief became enamoured of Rowena, the 
niece of Hengift. At a feaft given by the latter in 
honour of Vortigern, Rowena prefented a cup of fpiced 
wine to the aged Prince, faying, at the fame time, 
'' Waes-heal," be of health ; to which he anfwered, 
" Drinc-heal," " I drink your health.'* Robert of 
Gloucefter* thus narrates the event: 

<< And cufte hire, and fette hire a doun, and glad dronk hire hail. 
And that was lo! in this lond the firfte vafTayl, 
As in langage of Saxonie, that me mygte euer y wyte/* etc. 

A paraphrafe of this pafTage occurs in the Antiquarian 
Repertory : 

"'Health, my Lord King!'" the fweet Rowena faid, 
< Health r cried the chieftain to the Saxon maid; 
Then gaily rofe, and 'mid the concourfe wide; 
Kifled her hale lips and placed her by his fide." 

Waef-heal, from this period, became the name of 
the drinking cups of the Saxons in their entertainments. 
Weffell, Waffall, Waffell. Wafhaile bowls arc only 

* From the MS. in the Harleian Library, edited by T. Hearnc, 1724. 
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variations of Waef-heal or Wifli-health bowls. Drinking 
parties were called Waffels — the jovial crew — Waf- 
failers. The common liquors at thefe caroufals were 
either beer, mead, or wine, when they could get it ; 
thefe they drank out of earthen or wooden pitchers, or 
elfe out of the horns of wild bulls. The principal 
perfon, like the hoft at a college breakfaft, firft drank, 
and then rifing up, faluted by name him who fat next ; 
then, the goblet being refilled to the brim, was pre- 
fented to the one faluted. I might add that the cuftom 
of drinking to the memory of departed perfons is 
derived from the Scandinavians, who were accuftomed 
to drink to the manes of their heroes ^ the pradlice 
was fo firmly rooted that it required the ftrongeft 
efforts of the firft miffionaries to the Scandinavians 
to ftop it. A perufal of the ftatutes mentioned by 
Bartholin, enaded in the thirteenth century, is inter- 
efting. I feleft one, as fhowing the fobriety of thofe 
times : 

<< Sj quis pro ebrietate ceciderit in ipfa domo convivii ; vel antequam 
propriam curiam intra verit, Oram perfolvat." 

However, good came out of evil, for it was at thefe 
feasts that guilds were formed {gjalda^ to fubfcribe to), 
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and fo laid the foundation from which the modern 
clubs and city companies, with of courfe many modi- 
fications, derived their origin. 

" Mumming," a relic of the old Roman Saturnalia, 
confifts in perfons concealing their appearance, and 
performing a drama which embodies the time-honoured 
legend of S. George and the Dragon, with many 
whimfical adjunds, winding up with appeals for money, 
couched in rude verfe, e.g.^ 

''Here I am, little man Jan, 
with my zword in my hand, 
If you dont all do 
As you be told by I, 
I'll fend ye all to York 
Vor to make apple pie/* 

Or— 

'' Ladies and gentlemen, 
Our ftory is ended, 
Our money-box is recommended j 
Five or fix (hillings will not do us harm, 
Silver or copper, or gold if you can." 

" Kissing under the Mistletoe." The affoci- 
ations cluftering around the miftletoe have not been 
obliterated in England by the dominion of the Romans, 
Jutes, Saxons, or Angles. This cuftom of kifiing at 
Chriftmastide under the facred plant of the Druids, 
undoubtedly is the oldeft exifting in England. A 
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branch of the facred plant is fufpended from the ceiling 
in the houfes of the people, and any one of the fair fex 
paffing beneath is caught and kifTed by any ruftic, who 
choofes to avail himfelf of the privilege. Although this 
innocent game is a relic of fome Scandinavian prac- 
tice, yet Iceland once paiTed laws, and very fevere 
ones too, againft it \ and even if the lafs confented, the 
law demanded tliree marks. This penalty would have 
pleafed, I (hould think, even the grim Puritans of 
the Proteftorate, who endeavoured to eradicate every 
innocent and pleating cuftom, and crufh that mirth 
which God intended His creatures to enjoy. 

The Burning of the Ashen-Faggot on Christ- 
mas Eve is an ancient ceremony tranfmitted to us 
from the Scandinavians, who, at their feaft of Juul, 
were accuftomed to kindle huge bonfires in honour of 
Thor. The faggot is compofed of afhen fticks, hooped 
round with bands of the fame tree, nine in number. 
When placed on the fire, fun and jollity commence — 
master and fervant are now all on an equal footing. 
Sports begin — jumping in facks, diving in the water 
for apples, and many other innocent games engage the 
attention of the ruftics. Every time the bands crack 
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by reafon of the heat of the fire, all prefent are fuppofed 
to drink liberally of cider or egg-hot, a mixture of 
cider, eggs, &c. The reafon why afh is fele£led in 
preference to any other timber is, that tradition affigns 
it as the wood with which Our Lady kindled a fire in 
order to wafh her new-born Son. In fome places it 
is cuflomary for the yeoman and his family to proceed 
to the orchard, one of the party bearing a hot cake 
and cider, as an offering to the befl bearing apple-tree, 
and after depofiting the cake on the tree, the cider is 
poured on the latter, amid the firing off of guns and 
pif):ols, the women and children fhouting — 

'* Bear blue, apples and pears enough, 
Bams full, bags full, facks full. 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! " 

At Chriflmas - time a peculiar cuflom was until 
recently obferved at North Curry, in memory of King 
John, the murderer of Prince Arthur. A feafl was 
held at the reeve's houfe, the chief difh among the 
paflry being a huge mince-pie, ornamented with a rude 
effigy of the King; two candles, weighing a pound 
each, were lighted at the time of the entertainment, 
and, while they were burning, the vifitors at the feflive 
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board had a right to regale themfel ves with '^ jolly good 
ale and old " ad libitum, A marble tablet in the veftry 
records the facred cuftom once obferved. The cuftom 
of Evergreen-decking at Chriftmas is ftill maintained 
in Somerfetfhire, for 

" From every hedge is pluck*d by eager hands 
The holly branch with prickly leaves replete. 
And ft-aught with berries of a crimfon hue ; 
Which, torn afunder £1*001 its parent trunk. 
Is flraightway taken to the neighbouring towns. 
Where windows, mantels, candlefticks, and fhelves, 
Quarts, pints, decanters, pipkins, bafbns, jugs. 
And other articles of houfehold ware. 
The verdant garb confefs." 

The oxen are fuppofed to kneel at this gladfome 
feafon, in adoration of Our Lord, on the eve of the 
nativity. This tradition is not confined to England, 
but exifts in Germany. No fatisfaftory reafon can be 
given; one has been attempted, and is to the efFefl: that 
in old piftures of the nativity, the cattle were repre- 
fented with bended knee in the ftable of Bethlehem. 



— ^i 



Opening the Bible on this day is a praftice ftill 
in ufe in fome parts of Somerfet, and much credit is 
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attached to it. It is ufually fet about with fome little 
folemnity before break&ft. The Holy Book is laid 
on the table unopened, and the parties who wifh to 
confult it open it in fucceffion. They are not allowed 
to choofe any particular part of the book, but muft 
open it at random. In whatever portion of the facred 
volume this may happen to be, the inquirer is to 
place his finger on any chapter contained in the two 
open pages, but without perufing its contents. This 
portion of Scripture is then read aloud, and com- 
mented on by the people aflfembled, and from it 
they form their conclufions as to the happinefs or 
mifery that will enfue during the coming year. This 
cuftom of divining the future was' pra£lifed by the 
early Chriftians, and in Gibbon'^s Decline and Fall 
is an account of Clovis proceeding to Tours to pray 
at the fhrine of S. Martin. His meffengers were 
inftru£ted to notice the words of the Pfalm which 
fliould happen to be chanted at the exa£l moment 
when they entered the church ; as they came into 
the cathedral, it happened that the Pfalm exprelTed 
the valour of the champions of the Ifraelites, which 
was an earneft of the fuccefs for the king's arms. 
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Brand, in his Popular Antiquities^ gives fome tales 
illuftrating the fortes Homericae, fortes Virgilianse, 
and Bible omens (Bohn's Antiquarium Library^ vol. 
iii). Probably S. Auguftine's motto, "ToUe, lege," 
may have fome reference to this cuftom. 



"Let glad Shrore Tuefday bring the pancake thin. 
Or fritter rich, with apples ftored within." — Oxford Saufage. 

Pancakes are ftill eaten on this day in memory of 
the Shrovetide of ancient times, when our anceftors 
prepared themfelves for the aufterities of Lent. 
Boys travel about the towns and villages fliouting: 

** Tippety, tippety toe ; 
Give me a pancake and then FU go.** 

If the lady of the houfe fails to fee the neceffity of 
fo doing a ftone is affixed to the handle of the door. 



4ia^tet soap* 

On this day, the queen of the feftivals, a beautiful 
cuftom is obferved by fome ruftics going to the 

« 

fummit of the neareft mound, and waiting for the 
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fun to rife; this is done to procure profperity in 
their undertakings until the next Eaftertide fhall 
come again. Even fome of the parifh churches are 
taftefully decorated on this day to teach us the 
folemn truth of the Refurreftion by emblems. 



The praftice of '' Proceffioning,'* " Beating the 
Bounds,**' or *' Gangdays," is of ancient date, and is 
ftill preferved in many pariihes. 

<*That ev*ry man might keep his own pofleifions, 
Our Others uiM in reverend proceilions, 
(With zealous prayers, and with praifeful cheere) 
To walk their parifh limits once a yeare." 



In ancient times it was cuftomary for perfons of 
all ranks to go out a Maying. A friend, the Rev. 
R. A. Taylor, writes to me as follows : ** On Clifton 
Downs, yearly, there is a meeting of thofe who go 
a * Maying.** *" May is confidered as the boundary-day 
that divided the confines of winter and fummer. 
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allufively to which there was inftituted a fportful 
war between two parties : the one in defence of the 
continuation of winter, the other for bringing in the 
fummer. The youths were divided into troops, the 
one in winter livery, the other in the gay habit of 
the fpring. The mock battle was always fought for 
booty. The fpring was fure to obtain the viftory, 
which they celebrated by carrying triumphantly green 
branches with May flowers, proclaiming and finging 
the song of joy, of which the burden was in thefe 
or equivalent terms : '^ We have brought the fummer 
home.''' Many imagine that the inftitution of this 
feftival originated from the Roman Floralia, or the 
Celtic La Beltine ; others, among whom was Olaus, 
conjefture, that it was derived from our Gothic an- 
ceftors, who fought the Southern Swedes in a mock 
battle, the one perfonifying the fummer, the other the 
winter. This cuftom is ftill maintained in the Ifle of 
Man, where the Danes and Norwegians had for a long 
time held fway. The cuftoms of May, as fetting up 
the May-pole, dancing round it, trimming the houfe 
with branches of trees for good luck, have loft their hold 
on our people in this bufy age, even in ruftic Somerfet. 
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''No more the May-pole*8 verdant height around, 
To yalour*s games th* ambitious youths advance; 
No merry bells and labor's fprightly found 
Wake the loud carol and the fpordve dance.** 

A relic of the hobby-horfe ftill exifts at Dunfter; 
many conje£tures as to its origin have been given : 
one aflerting that the famous hobby-horfe was the 
ancient King of May, another that it was a religious 
fracas long ago, in which one party trounced the 
other; and, even until recently, it feems to have been 
not unufual for thofe conne6led with the hobby-horfe 
to catch hold of fome lucklefs wight and give him 
a drubbing. 

The Firft of May, fifty or fixty years ago, was a 
''high day" at Minehead. The ancient town was 
paraded the evening before, as a reminder to the 
inhabitants of what was to take place on the morrow. 
At early dawn the fleepers were aroufed by the 
beating of a great drum, whereupon they betook 
themfelves to a crofs-road, a little outfide Minehead, 
in the direction of Bidcombe, and there danced round 
the hobby-horfe for fome time. Then home to break- 
faft, and ofF to Dunfter Caftle, where they were 
regaled with ale, and prefented with coin, after gam- 
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boling about for Tome time on the lawn in front 
of the entrance. Then back again to Minehead, 
coUefting donations on their way. The feftivities 
appear to have lafted till May 3rd, and terminated 
in another crofs-way in the Porlock Road. Years 
ago, many of the tradefpeople, and others of respect- 
ability in Minehead, took part in the proceedings ; 
but, at the prefent day, the fole reprefentative of 
this ancient cuftom is a man who comes to the Caftle 
on the I ft of May, accompanied by a few children. 



With the kind permiffion of Miss Alice King, I am 
permitted to extra£l fome fuperftitious cuftoms from 
the pages of the Argojy, *'As Midfummer draws near 
a great deal of whifpering goes on covertly between 
Dick the ploughboy and Sufan the houfegirl. The 
uninitiated would fuppofe that all this chain of fignifi- 
cant glances and murmured words muft furely end in 
a wedding-ring. But far from that, both Dick and 
Sufan have fet their hearts upon obje£ls quite different 
from each other ; and they wifli to know whether they 
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are to reach their defire. Great care is taken to keep 
their intention fecret ; for if any third perfon were to 
know of it, it would break the charm. On Midfummer 
eve, after all the family are fafe in bed, Dick and Sufan 
creep down ftairs into the kitchen. She bufies herfelf 
in fpreading the table with bread, cheefe, and cider \ 
and he opens wide all the doors. Then they fit down 
oppofite each other, with their Prayer Book opened at 
the Marriage Service in their hands. They muft not 
fpeak, or the fpell would be broken \ and they can 
only exchange frightened, expeftant glances. The 
clock ticks myfterioufly, the embers fmoulder in the 
kitchen grate, a moufe fqueaks behind the wainfcot. 
Midnight ftrikes. Hour of awful expectation ! In 
glide through the open door two fhadowy forms — 
one of a man, the other of a woman. Though (baking 
in every limb, Dick and Sufan ftrain their eyes to get 
a view of the faces of the phantoms ; for thefe are the 
wraiths of their future hufband and wife. The fpeflral 
vifitors approach the table, eat and drink, and then 
glide out again as they came. Should a coffin walk in 
bolt upright, it is an unmiftakable fign that either 
Dick or Sufan will never fee another Midfummer. If 
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the refult is no apparition of any kind, Dick and 
Sufan fall to on the bread and cheefe, and make love 
to each other for confolation/' 

*' Another way in which a girl may catch a fight of 
her future hufband is by going out into the churchyard 
on Midfummer Eve with a handful of hempfeed, which 
fhe throws down behind her without looking back, 
and, as fhe does fo, fhe fays, 

* Hemp-feed I fcatter, 
Hemp-feed I fow; 
He that is my true love, 
Come after me and mow.* 

Then fhe runs away; but, as fhe goes, fhe will, if 
fhe is bold enough to turn her head, fee the wraith of 
her lover purfuing her with a fcythe. More timid 
maidens have a lefs fearful way of difcovering their 
bridegroom. They employ their little brother at the 
village fchool to write out for them, in his largef): 
hand, all the letters of the alphabet, each on a feparate 
bit of paper. When the important night comes, the 
girl puts the letters face downwards in a bafin of water, 
hoping that in the morning fhe fhall find, turned up, 
the initials of her hufband that is to be. She puts 
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the baiin under her bed, and then lies down. The 
owl flies hooting paft her window; a gnat buzzes 
around her pillow ; the wind ftirs lightly the trees. 
She hears all thefe founds, for fhe cannot fleep. She 
is thinking of two certain letters (he half hopes fhe 
may find, and her beating heart counts the moments. 
At lafl the kindling eaf( wakes up the fwallows, and 
they begin to twitter. She fprings from her bed, 
and with a trembling hand feizes the bafin, to find 
(Oh, horror !) that not one letter has turned up ; and 
fhe throws it out of the window, declaring fhe wont 
be an old maid." 

*' There is a far more uncanny adventure than any 
of thefe, which may be tried on Midfummer Eve, but 
which hardly the boldefl will dare : When the tomb- 
flones glimmer in the moonlight, and dark fhadows 
lie thick around the old church, Roger, the f(urdy 
fhepherd, who is refolved to brave every fupernatural 
peril, takes his feat in the church porch to keep a 
Midfummer vigil. The clock flrikes twelve, and the 
church bell begins to toll with a low, muffled found. 
Rapidly the churchyard becomes full of fhapes of 
men and women ; they all glide into the church, 

c 
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the door of which is opened by inviiible hands ; and, 
as they pafs by, Roger recognizes the fimilitudes of 
all his village neighbours. They continue to come 
till every human being in the parifh is gone into the 
church : old grandfathers, and young mothers ; the 
hard-worked, middle-aged man, and the little, toddling 
child; the fquire's lady, in her.filks, and the mole- 
catcher's wife, in her darned fhawl ; even his own 
pretty daughter, Lucy, the rofe-bud of his cottage, 
all are there. Thefe forms are, in drefs and in feature, 
exadly like the living, breathing men and women he 
fees around him every day; but their hands and 
faces are tranfparent, their garments feem woven out 
of mift, and his whole body is chilled as he looks at 
them. By-and-bye up come the parfon and clerk, 
both of them as unfubftantial as the reft. Then the 
door clofes, and the muffled bell is filent. There 
is a wild, plaintive found, which might be a mournful 
breeze fwelling through the church, but which the 
watcher knows to be the fpirits making weird mufic 
on the organ. After that there is a noife as of hollow 
voices murmuring together. How long it lafts he 
knows not ; it may be a few minutes, it may be an 
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hour; the power of calculating time is loft to his 
mind. At length the door opens, and the fhadowy 
congregation begin to ftream out. He is as cold and 
ftifF with terror as if he were one of the tombftones, 
but ftill he is fully awake to the fad knowledge which 
he may gain by obferving clofely thofe paffing fhapes; 
for whatever man or woman^s double does not come 
out of church to-night, that man or woman will die 
during the year. He watches them with his whole 
foul in his eyes. The young bride, who was married 
laft week, does not come out with her hufband \ he is 
alone ! That mother has not any longer her baby 
in her arms. The patriarch of the parifh hobbles 
forth without his old wife — the companion of fifty 
years. But where is Roger's pretty Lucy ? He fees 
that but a few more are left to come, and a fickening 
dread fills the father'^s heart. Now they are all gone, 
the door is (hut, and Lucy is left behind. He calls 
out her name in his anguifh : ^ Lucy, Lucy ( ' but 
only the echo from the church anfwers him. The 
next morning, when the fexton comes to open the 
church for Sabbath prayer, he finds an idiot fitting 
in the porch." 
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On the Saturday after Midfummer Day, an ancient 
and remarkable cuftom was formerly obferved at 
Puxton village, in reference to the allotment of 
two large pieces of cohnmon land, called Eaft and 
Weft Dolemoors, which lie in the parifhes of Con- 
grefbury, Wick St. Lawrence, and Puxton. The 
feveral proprietors of the eftates having any right in 
thofe moors, or their tenants, were fummoned at a 
certain hour in the morning, by the ringing of one 
of the bells of Puxton Church, to repair to the facred 
edifice in order to fee the chain kept for the purpofe 
of laying out Dolemoors meafured. The proper 
length of fuch chain was afcertained by fixing one 
end of it at the foot of the chancel arch, and ex- 
tending it through the middle of the nave, to the 
foot of the arch of the weft door under the tower, 
at each of which places marks were cut in the 
ftones for that purpofe. The chain was only eighteen 
yards in length, and, confequently, four yards fhorter 
than the regular land-meafuring chain. After the 
above ceremony had been properly performed, the 
parties repaired to the commons. Twenty - four 
apples were previoufly prepared, bearing the following 
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marks, viz., five marks called '^ Pole-axes," four ditto 
"Croffes," two ditto " Dung-forks, or Dung-pikes," 
one ditto called ^^ Four Oxen and a Mare," one ditto 
" Two Pits," one ditto " Three Pits," one ditto 
" Four Pits," one ditto " Five Pits," one ditto " Seven 
Pits," one " Horn," one " Hare's Tail," one " Duck's 
Neft," one " Oven," one « Shell," one " Evil," and 
one " Hand-reel." Each of the moors was divided 
into feveral portions, called furlongs, which were indi- 
cated by ftrong oak pofts, placed at regular diftances 
from each other, which pofts were conftantly kept up. 
After the apples were properly prepared, they were 
put into a hat or bag, and certain perfons, chofen for 
that purpofe, began to meafure with the chain before 
mentioned, and proceeded till they had meafured off 
one acre of ground ; at the end of which the boy who 
carried the hat or bag took out one of the apples, and 
the mark which fuch apple bore was immediately cut 
in the turf with a large knife, which was fomewhat in 
the {hape of a (cimeter, with its edge reverfed. In 
this manner they proceeded, till the whole of the 
commons were laid out, and each proprietor knowing 
the mark and furlong which belonged to his eftate, he 
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took pofleffion of his allotment, or allotments, accord- 
ingly, for the enfuing year. An adjournment then 
took place to the houfe of one of the overfeers, when 
a certain number of acres, referved for the payment of 
expenfes, and called the *' out-let or out-drift,*' were 
let by inch of candle. During the time of letting, the 
whole party (except the bidders) were to keep filence, 
under the penalty of one fhilling. When any one 
wifhed to bid, he named the price he would give, and 
immediately depofited a fhilling on the table where the 
candle flood. The next who bid alfb named his price, 
and depofited his fhilling in like manner, and the firfl 
bidder was then to take up his fhilling. The bufinefs 
of letting thus proceeded till the candle was burnt 
out, and the lafl bidder, prior to that event, was 
declared the tenant of the out-let or out-drift for the 
enfuing year. 

Two overfeers were annually elected from the pro • 
prietors, or their tenants. A quantity of flrong ale, 
or brown flout, was allowed for the feafl or *' revel;" 
alio bread, butter, cheefe, pipes, and tobacco. Any 
reputable perfon whofe curioflty or cafual buiinefs led 
him to Puxton on that day was at liberty to fhare in 
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the feftivities, but he was expelled at his departure to 
depbfit one {hilling with the overfeer, by way of for- 
feit for his intrufion. The day was generally fpent in 
fociality and mirth of a boifterous chara£ber, and it 
rarely happened but that fome of the junior part of 
the company, under the influence of ftrong drink, 
engaged in pugiliftic contefts. 

In the year 1779 an unfuccefsful attempt was made 
to procure an K&, of Parliament for allotting thefe 
moors in perpetuity. The land, however, was enclofed 
and allotted in 181 1; and the ancient mode of dividing 
it, and confequently the ** revel," from that time dis- 
continued. 



►c — 



In Brand's Antiquities we read that at this feafon 
village maidens in the weft of England go up and 
down the hedges gathering crab-apples, which they 
carry home, putting them into a loft, and forming 
with them the initials of their fuppofed fuitors* names. 
The initials which are found on examination to be 
moft perfect on Old Michaelmas Day, are conftdered 
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to reprefent the ftrongeft attachments, and the beft 
for the choice of hufbands. 



meltcja? of Kleligioujsr tfUj9(tomj9(* 

How pleafing is it to refle£l on innocent, loving, and 
religious cuftoms ftill exifting in our midft, fhorn 
though they may be of their original beauty. Often, 
when a candle has not been lighted in the chamber of 
the dead, have I heard a remonftrance couched in 
words like thefe — ** What a lack of refpeft ! " or 
" Little do they care for the dead one!" This cuftom, 
a relic of Catholic times, is not peculiar to Somerfet, 
but may be found exifting in Northumberland and the 
Ifle of Man. The Church of England did its beft 
to deftroy it, for in the lift of articles to be inquired 
of within the Archdeaconry of York, the following 
queftion was afked — '* Whether at the death of any, 
there be any fuperftitious burning of candles ? " How- 
ever, the pra£lice was kept up, and breathed, let us 
hope, the fame wifli of the church ( ^' £t lux perpetua 
luceat eis.") of olden days. Many of the poets have 
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with good efFecft illuftrated this pious cuftom : of Sir 
Amadeus it is faid — 

" Betwene a foreft and a cete 
He fonde a chapell of fton and tre. 

And faw therin greyt lyghte. 

* * * * 

Over his heyd he drew his hode, 
And to the chapell dore he yode, 
Mo anters for to here. 
He loked in at a windo of glas, 
For to wytte what therin was. 
And ther he founde a here; 
A here he faw and candyls too, 
A woman fytt,*' &c.* 

"The Passing- Bell/' or Soul-Bell, is ftill rung 
in many villages at the deceafe of a parifhioner ; it 
was anciently rung to befpeak the prayers of all good 
Chriftians for the foul juft departing, and to drive 
away the evil fpirits who ftood at the foot of the bed 
ready to feize their prey, or at leaf): to moleft the 
foul in its paflfage. The prefent national faying — 

<<When the bell begins to toll, 
Lord have mercy on the ibul** — 

was prevalent in the time of the Venerable Bede. He 
fays, in his Eccleftaftical Hijiory^ " Unde dicunt in 

♦ Weber's Metrical Romances, 
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proverbio Deus miferere animabus dixit Ofwaldus, 
cadens in terrain." Among the nniany objedions of 
the Brownifts, it was laid to the charge of the Church 
of England, that this cuftom was a ^^Popifh" relic, 
and inculcated the do£irine of prayers for the dead. 
To this Bi(hop Hall writes : " We call them foul- 
bells, for that they fignify the departure of the foul, not 
for that they help the paflage of the foul." The Inde- 
pendents might have confulted the Articles with profit 
to (how them that the Eftablifhment taught no fuch 
do£lrine. The tolling of the bell has given rife to an 
obfcure proverb. The ftrokes told or counted at the 
end of a knell were called, from their office, tellers. 
This term, again, was corrupted into '^ tailors," from 
their founding at the end of the knell; and nine of 
thefe being given to announce the death of an adult 
gave rife to the common faying, ^^ Nine tailors make 
a man." Of a wit, who having been given an enter- 
tainment by the Guild of Tailors, it is faid, that on 
his departure, he made the following finale to his 
fpeech : ^^ Gentlemen, I am indebted to you for fome 
moft delightful hours, the enjoyment and honour of 
which (hall never fade from my recoUedlion. Gentle- 
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men" — there were eighteen prefent — *' I wilh you 
both a very good evening." ♦ 

" The Curfew-Bell," too, is ftill rung. I am, 
however, of the opinion, that the ringing of the bell 
at night is a relic of the compline-bell, when people 
were flimmoned to completorium before retiring to 
reft. Peftiall, in his Htjiory of the City of Oxford^ 
writes : ** The cuftom of ringing the bell at Carfax, 
every night at eight, was by order of King Alfred.'' 
If the curfew-bell was a type of flavery, we fhould 
hardly expeft the ancient Church of England Sanc- 
tioning fuch a pra£lice. In many places land was 
left to pay for the bell-ropes, and the ringing of the 
bells, even in the fixteenth century, we find in Bifhop 
Hairs Fourth Satire^ this: 

'' Who ever gWes a paire of velvet ihoes 
To th* Holy Rood, or liberally allowes 
But a new rope to ring the couvre-feu bell, 
Bat he defires that his great deed may dwell. 
Or graven in the chancel window glafle, 
Or in his lafting tombe of plated bralfe.** 



The North Side of the Churchyard is care- 
fully avoided. R. Hunt, in his Romances of the Weft^ 

• Blackley'8 Word-Goffif. 
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writes : '^ I have fought to difcover, if poffible, the 

origin of this prejudice, but I have not been able to 

trace it to any well-defined feeling. I have been 

anfwered, ' O we like to bury a corpfe where the fun 

will fhine on the grave;' and ' The northern graveyard 

is in the ihadow and cold/ '** However, we may find 

an explanation in the ancient pradice of praying for 

the fouls of the departed. People on their way to 

church were reminded of the deceafed friends by their 

graveftones bearing the infcription '^ Of your charity, 

pray for the foul,'^ &c. ; hence, as the principal door 

was in the fouth, more graves would be found in 

that portion of the churchyard. The north door is 

the principal entrance of the Church of Drayton 

Beauchamp, the parifli in which ^^the judicious Hooker^' 

miniftered, the northern approach is crowded with 

graves, while the fouth fide of the yard is comparatively 

deferted. The cuftom, too, of boys wearing willow 

or fallow on Palm Sunday is a relic of the Catholic 

ceremony of bleffing and wearing palms in memory of 

Our Lord entering Jerufalem — a ceremony that was 

difcontinued in 1548, but not forgotten for fome time, 

for in the Articles to be inquired of within the Arch- 
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deaconry of York, the following allufion is made to 
it {circa 1600): the queftion was afked, *' Whether 
there be any fuperftitious ufe of crofles, with towels, 
palmes, metwands, or other memories of idolaters." 
In the county of Stafford, many of the miners refort 
to the Catholic church to obtain palms, fo that often 
the chapels are completely filled with Proteftants, who 
wifh to obtain the boughs, and ufe them in the mines 
as a charm againft the Devil. I cannot find the 
Somerfetfhire peafantry ufing them in the fame way. 
In the neighbourhood of Bath there exifts a ftrong 
feeling in &vour of the efficacy of Holy Water. 
A prieft informs me that he has been often applied 
to for fome, for the fick, and has been told at the 
fame time that the do£fcor had owned his incapability 
of doing any beneficial fervice to the patient, but if 
they went to the prieft, he could give them fomething 
that would cure the fick. The fame feeling (he writes) 
exifted in the neighbourhood of Shepton Mallet, for 
The Ven. Dr. Coombes had many calls from Proteft- 
ant parties for holy water; and on one occafion a 
farmer called on him for fome to exorcife his cattle, 
which were bewitched, and the Doftor having none 
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at the time, blelTed fome in the prefence of the man, 
who, during the ceremony, defired the reverend gentle- 
man to make it very Jlrongy for the Devil was very 
ftrong upon his cattle* 

Getting the left hand of the Bishop at 
Confirmation is coniidered unlucky ; and, when I 
was confirmed, I remember being warned by a fervant 
to try and get the right hand. However, I managed 
to get the left (for in thofe days bifhops did not 
confirm fingly), much to her chagrin. 

At Baptism, too, if a child fcreams, the Devil is 
faid to depart from it, a faying which arofe, no doubt, 
from the Exi ab eo and the Tu autem fuge of the 
Roman ritual. 

Appertaining to Mendip, its adjacent towns and 
villages, were formerly curious Mining-Laws and 
Customs. Thefe were in force centuries before the 
enclofure of the forefl-land. It was then the land 
of ^^ diggings;'* and although enterprifmg and hard- 
working adventurers were not rewarded for their toil by 
** nuggets" of gold, yet lead ore, carbonate of copper, 
lapis calaminaris, and other valuable minerals were 
obtained more or lefs abundantly. Anybody was at 
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liberty to open a mine, provided he firft obtained a 
licence, and obferved thefe laws, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy, which I have extracted from Mr. 
Farbrother's Hijiory of Shepton Mallet. 

** Be it right well known ; That it is enrolled in the King*8 Highnesse 
Exchequer in ye time of King Edward ye Fourth, of a great debate 
that was in ye County of Somerset, between Lord BONVILLS Tenants 
of Chuton, and the PRIOR of GREEN OARE. The faid Prior com- 
plained to KING EDWARD of great injuries and wrongs that he had 
upon Meyndeepe, being the King's Forreft. The (aid King Edward com- 
manded my LORD CHOCKE, being Chief Juftice of England, to goe 
downe into ye Country of Meyndeepe and fett a Concord and Peace in ye 
Country upon Meyndeep. The faid LORD CHOCKE fate upon a place 
of my Lord of BATHES, called the Fordge upon Meyndeepe, Whereas 
he commanded all the commoners to appear, and in efpeciall ye four 
LORDS ROYALE of MEYNDEEP. That is to fay my Lord BISHOP 
of BATH and WELLS, My Lord of GLASTENBURY, my LORD 
LORD BONVILL, Lord of Chuton, and my LORD of RICHMOND, 
with all ye appearance to ye number of tenn thousand people. A 
proclamation was then made to enquire of all ye faid companie how they 
would be ordered. Then they all made anfwer and (aid that they would 
be ordered and tryed by ye foure Lords Royall. Then the fbure Lords 
Royall were agreed that all ye Comoners of Meyndeepe dwelling within 
there tenements, being within ye bounds of Meyndeepe fhould turne out 
their Cattle at their outletts as much the Sumer as they be able to keep 
the Winter without hounding or pounding, upon whofe grounds ibever 
they went to take their courie or recourfe. To this ye (aide fbure Lordes 
did put their Scales And alio where agreed that whofoever fhould breake 
any of thefe bounds fhould forfeite to ye King one thoufand markes, and 
all the Comoners their Bodyes and goods at ye King's pleafure that doth 
either hound or pound. 

*^ The olde Ancient Cuflome of ye occupation of ye Meynderies in 
and upon ye Kings Ma^*^ fbrrefl upon Meyndeepe within his Ma^^ 
County of Som'fet being one of ye foure flaples of England which has 
been exercifed and continued through the faid forrefl from ye time 
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whereof man now living hath no memory, is hereafter as doth particularly 
enfue. 

*' f . Item — that if any man, whatfoever he be that doth intend to 
venter his life to be a workman in the Myndeiy occupation he muft firft 
of all require lycence of the Lorde of the foyle, where he doth purpofe to 
worke, or in his abfence of his Officer, as Lead Reve, or Baylee and the 
Lorde neither his Baylifie or officer can deny him tec, 

<*2. //Mir~that after the firft lycenfe had the Workman fhall never 
neede to aike leave again but to be at his freewill to pitch within ye (aide 
forreft and to breake ground where or in what place it ihall befl like him 
to his behoofe and profit using himfelf juftiye and trulye, &c. 

'* 3. Item — that every man that doth begin his pitt or Groove ihall have 
his hacks thrown a wayes after the Rake : And note that he that doth 
throw the Hacks mufl fbnd in this s' Grove to the depth of his wafl. 
And then no man ihall or may work within the compafle of his faid 
hacks throw. 

'' 4. Item — ^That when a workman hath landed his Oare he may carry 
ye fame to deanfing ie blowing to what Mynedrie he ihall pleaie for ye 
more fpeedy making of ye fame, io that he do trulie pay the tenth 
thereof to ye Lord of the ibyle where it was landed. 

''5. /ran— That if any Lord or his Officer hath once given lycence to 
any man to build or iett upon any Hearth or waihing houie to waih and 
cleanie and blow their Oare he who hath fo once leave ihall keepe it, or 
fell it, or give it to whom it ihall pleafe him, fo that he ihall justlie and 
trulie pay the lott lead, which if ye tenth pounde that ihall be blowne at 
ye fame Hearth, and alfbe if he keepe it tenantable as the Craft doth 
require. 

** 6. hem — ^That if any man of that occupation doe picke or ftoile any 
lead or lead Oare to ye valey of 13^ i the Lord or his Officer may arreft 
all his lead or Oare House, or Hearths with all his grooves and workes, 
and keepe them as forfeit to his owne uie. And fhall take ye perfon that 
{o hath offended and bring where his houie or worke and all his tooles 
and Inifaruments belonging to the fame occupacion be and put him into 
his Houfe or workes, and fett fire in alltogether about him and baniih 
him from that Occupacio before all ye Myneders for ever. 

** 7. Item — That if ever that perfon do pick or fleale there any more he 
ihall be tried by the comon Law, for this Cufh>m and Law hath noe 
more to do with him. 
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" 8. Item — That every Lord of Soyle or Soyles ought to keepe two 
Mynedrie Courts by the yeare and to fweare twelve men, or more of ye 
fame occupacion for ye order of all misdemeanours and wrongs touching 
the Mynderies. 

<' 9. Item — The Lord or Lords may make three manner of Arrefts 
(that is to fay ye firft is for ftrife between man and man for theire Workes, 
under the Earth &c. the (econd is for his own duty for Lead or oare, 
wherefbever he finde it within ye faid forreft. the third is upon felons 
goods of ye fame occupacion, wherever he fhall find it within ye fame 
HiU &c.) 

<< 10. Item — That if any man by the means of this doubtful and 
dangerous occupacion doe by misfortune take his death, as by falling the 
Earth upon him, by drowning, by flifling, by fire or otherwife, as in time 
paft, many have been. The workmen of this occupacion are bound to 
fetch ye Body out of ye Earth, and bring him to Chriftian buriall at theire 
own proper cofb & charges although he be three fcore fathom under the 
Earth as heretofore hath been feene. And the Coroner, or any other 
Officer at large fhall not have lO do with him or them/* 
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** Delufions of the days that once have been. 
Witchcraft and wonders of the world unfeen. 
Phantoms of air, and necromantic arts 
That cruihed the weak and awed the ftouteft hearts — 
Thefe are our themes; and vaguely here, 
Through the dim mifts that crowd the atmofphere. 
We draw the outlines of weird figures caft 
In {hadow on the background of the Paft.** 

Prologue to GiLXS Corey. 
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SUPERSTITIONS. 






" Merry elves, their morrice pacing, 
To aerial minftreUy, 
Emerald rings on brown heath tracing. 
Trip it deft and merrily.** 

|ONCERNING the " Merry Elves " rejoicing 
in the name of Fairies, I have not been 
able from perfonal knowledge to authenticate many 
proofe of their exiftence. Somerfetfhire, however, ha^ 
not loft altogether the belief in thefe rural elves, for 
the ^' emerald rings " are ftill fuppofed by the ruftics 
to be caufed by their aerial dances. An account of a 
Fairy Fair is mentioned by the author of The Pandemo- 
nium. He fays: "The place near which they moft 
ordinarily fhowed themfelves was on the fide of a hill, 
named Black Down, between the parifhes of Pittminfter 
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and Cheftonford, not many miles from Tanton. Thofe 
that have had occafion to travel that way have fre- 
quently feen them there, appearing like men and 
women, of a ftature generally near the fmaller fize 
of men. Their habits ufed to be of red, blue, or 
green, according to the old way of country garb, with 
high-crowned hats. One time, about fifty years fince, 
a perfon living at Comb St. Nicholas, a parifh lying 
on one fide of that hill, near Chard, was riding 
towards his home that way, and faw, juft before him, 
on the fide of the hill, a great company of people, 
that feemed to him like country folks afliembled as 
at a fair. There were all forts of commodities, to 
his appearance, as at our ordinary fairs : pewterers, 
fhoemakers, pedlars, with all kind of trinkets, fruit 
^d drinking-booths. He could not remember anything 
which he had ufually feen at &irs but what he faw 
there. It was once in his thoughts that it might be 
fome fair for Cheftonford, there being a confiderable 
one at fbme time of the year ; but then again he con- 
fidered that it was not the feafon for it. He was under 
very great furprife, and admired what the meaning of 
what he faw (hould be. At length it came into his 
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mind what he had heard concerning the Fairies on the 
fide of that hill ; and it being near the road he was to 
take, he refolved to ride in amongft them, and fee 
what they were. Accordingly he put on his horfe that 
way, and, though he faw them perfe£tly all along as 
he came, yet when he was upon the place where all 
this had appeared to hiAti, he could difcern nothing at 
all, only feemed to be crowded and thruft, as when 
one pafles through a throng of people. All the reft 
became inviiible to him until he came to a little dis- 
tance, and then it appeared to him again as at firft. 
He found himfelf in pain, and fo haftened home ; 
where, being arrived, lamenefs feized him all on one 
fide, which continued on him as long as he lived, 
which was many years ; for he was living in Comb, 
and gave an account to any that inquired of this acci- 
dent for more than twenty years afterwards ; and this 
relation I had from a perfbn of known honour, who 
had it from the man himfelf." 

'* There were fome whofe names I have now forgot, 
but they then lived at a gentleman's houfe, named 
Comb Farm, near the place before fpecified : both 
the man, his wife, and divers of the neighbours. 
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alTured me they had, at many times, feen this fair- 
keeping in the fummer time, as they came from Tanton 
market, but they durft not adventure in amongft them, 
for that every one that had done fo had received great 
damage by it." 



jBDibtnatton, 

Or Fortune-telling, has always been one of the 
chief objects of the magical art. Ornithomancy was 
reduced to a fyftem among the Romans, who employed 
augurs (avium garritus). With them, no work of any 
kind was undertaken without taking the aufpices : if 
they were favourable, the work was proceeded with ; 
if not, it was deferred. The moft warlike of the 
aboriginal nations of America pra£):ifed divination by 
birds in a manner not unlike that of the ancient 
Romans. Remnants of belief in the prophetic character 
of birds ftill furvive : on feeing Magpies, the ruftics 
believe in the rhyme — 

"One for forrowy 
Two for mirth. 
Three for a wedding, 
Four for a birth." 
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The crowing of a Hen bodes evil, and is frequently 
followed by the death of fome member of the family ; 
when, therefore, a crowing hen is heard, the good 
farmer's wife makes the offending fowl pay the penalty 
and avert the omen by chopping off the head. I have 
often heard it ftated that no houfe will thrive whofe 
hens are accuftomed to crow, hence the old proverb — 

<<A whirling woman and a crowing hen 
Arc neither fit for God nor men." 

The French have a fimilar proverb — 

'* Une poule qui chante le coq, et une fille qui fifBc^ portent malheur 
dans la maifbn." 

Before the death of a farmer, his poultry frequently 
go to rooft at noon-day inftead of the ufual time, and 
when the cock ftruts up to the door and founds his 
clarion on the threihold, the houfewife is warned that 
ihe may foon expe£t a ftranger (vide Notes and Queries ^ 
vol. 2). I once reiided for a vacation in a farmhoufe 
in this county, and it was a cuftom with the farmer^s 
wife to kill all the fowls which came in at the door, 
probably fearing that death would enfue if fhe did not 
avert fo great a calamity. In what is called ** fetting 
a hen,**^ care is taken that the neft be compofed of 
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an odd number •of eggs. If even, the chicken would 
not profper. Crows are alfo harbingers of evil, for 
if one is feen flying alone it betokens ill-luck, and to 
fee one perched in the path is a fign of wrath. The 
fcreech of the Owl is ftill heard with alarm : 

*' The oule eke that of deth the bode bryngeth." 

Cuckoos, too, come in for their (hare of patronage ; 
for when the cry of one is heard for the firft time, 
it is ufual to turn the money in the pocket and wifh : 
children often fing — 

"Cuckoo, cuckoo, cheiry tree. 
Catch a penny and give it me." 

The Robin is held in great veneration. To kill one 
is deemed unlucky. Before the death of a perfon this 
bird is iaid to tap thrice at the window. The Wren 
is alfo treated with great refpe£l (Notes and ^eries). 
The praifes of both are fung in the old couplet : 

**The robin and the wren 
Are God Almighty^s cock and hen.** 

The wren was (acred in the eyes of the Druids. The 
robin's breaft was white, but, fleeing into the flde of 
the Saviour fufpended on the crofs, ever flnce has 
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had its breaft red. The ^^fainfoin" was white (a fimilar 
legend faith) \ it grew at the foot of the crofs. The 
blood of the Saviour trickled down upon it, and lo ! 
it becomes " holy herbage! " How poetical ! Truly 
6 TroiriTfiQ is a creator of images ! 

Transplanting Parsley was, and is, I believe, 
ftill confidered unlucky ; even among the ancients this 
plant was regarded with awe. We read of a whole 
army in Plutarch* being put to flight by two mules, 
laden with this ufeful herb, coming in fight. The 
falt-cellar overturning has rendered many a ruftic mifer- 
able, but the calamity may be averted by throwing the 
fait over the (boulder into the fire: 

"MoUivit averfos Penates 
Farre pio, et ialiente mica.***!' 

To BREAK A Looking-Glass is accounted a very 
unlucky accident, and dooms the breaker to feven 
years of ill-luck. The Ears tingling (an omen 
mentioned by Pliny (Ab&ntes tinnitu aurium praefen- 
tire fermones de fe receptum eft), foretell that the 
perlbn whofe ears are tingling is being talked of, if 

* Timoleon. f Horat.^ lib. iii, od. 23. 
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the right ear burns they are fpeaking good ; if the left, 
bad : however, if the one who is maligned bites his 
little finger, the flanderer will bite his tongue. " The 
fungous parcels," as Sir Thomas Browne calls them, 
often feen around the wicks of candles, are commonly 
thought to foretell the coming of ftrangers. In 
Somerfetfhire I have heard them called '* Letters 
IN THE Candle ;" and, accordingly, the fuperflitious 
would await the poflman with anxiety. Does howling 
is a prefage of death to the fick. Brand writes : '^ I 
know not what has given rife to this : dogs have been 
known to ftand and howl over the bodies of their 
mailers when they have been murdered, or died an 
accidental death : taking fuch note of what is pa((, is 
an inflance of great fenfibility in this faithful animal, 
without fuppoiing that it has in the fmallefl degree 
any prefcience of the future." Shakefpeare, in his 
King Henry VI^ ranks this among omens : 

<*The owl fhriekM at thy birth, an evil fign; 
The night-crow cried^ aboding lucklefs time; 
Dogs howrdy and hideous tempefts ihook down trees.** 

Many omens derive their origin from obferving what 
firft happens to one, or what animal or perfbn one 
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meets iirft in the morning, or at the commencement 
of an undertaking. To ftumble has been univerfally 
held to prefage misfortune. A Hare crossing the 
PATH OF A Man undertaking some journey has 
been held, I believe, univerfally in all climes to prog- 
nofticate evil. The Ancient Britons made no ufe of 
hares as an article of diet (Vide defar de Belh Gallico^ 
lib. V, cap. x), and the augurial expreffion of the 
Romans, '^ Inaufpicatum dat iter oblatus lepus," ferved 
probably to fofter the fuperftitious omen. In the 
Confejfums of a Thug (which is partly built on a real 
judicial document, and everywhere conforms to the 
ufages of Hindoftan), the hero of the horrid narrative 
charges fbme difafter of his own upon having negleded 
fuch an omen in the morning. The fame omen an- 
nounced to Lord Lindfay's Arab attendants in the 
defert, the approach of fome difafter which partially 
happened in the morning -, and a Highlander of the 
Forty-fecond Regiment, in his printed memoirs, noticed 
the fame harbinger of evil as having crofled his own 
path on a day of perfonal difafter in Spain. 

The Death-rattle, a noife made in refpiring by 
fick perfons, is an omen of death (Vide Levinus 
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Lemniusj as quoted by Brand). So alio many country 
dames, by the fick picking the bed-clothes, prognofti- 
cate death. 
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Even this county is not free from a clafs of men who 
pra£tife Rhabdomancy. They carry a rod or magic 
wand (pdpios) of willow, ihaped like a fmall pair of 
tongs ; and on the performer holding the prongs, and 
turning the undivided end towards the ground, the 
ftick becomes agitated, and ihows the fpot from which 
water will proceed on a well being funk ; if the agita- 
tion of the rod be refifted by the holder, the ftick 
will be broken if turned in the oppofite diredion. 
The operators are called dowfers or jowfers. De 
Quincey gives an interefting account of this art, and 
relates that he himfelf knew an amiable Scottifh family 
who, at an eftate called Belmaduthie, in memory 
of a fimilar property in Rofs-fhire, built a houfe in 
Somerfetfhire, and refolved to find water without help 
from the jowfer. But after finking to a greater depth 
than ever had been known before, and fpending a 
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large fum of money, they were obliged to confult 
the jowfer, who found water at once, Thq Rev. 
H. P. Knapton alfo kindly fent me an account of 
the papSofiavTtia. He wrote as , follows : " The dowfer 
is as commonly ufed along the Polden Hills for getting 
water as the turncock would be in London. On the 
occaiion when he faw the divining-rod ufed, it was at 
the houfe of a country gentleman ; there were prefent 
three Cambridge graduates in honours, and three ladies 
of the family well educated and highly intelligent ; the 
dowfer was brought to the garden, in which a new 
well was required ; the rod was ufed by him in the 
manner in which I have defcribed above, and water 
was found. Of thofe prefent, two found the rod 
turn in their hand; the other four, among whom 
was my informant, felt no influence. This dowfer 
was never known to fail : he is a very refpedlable 
carpenter, a religious man, and rather inclined to 
Methodifm." C. Pooley, Efq., F.S.A., alfo informed 
me that he has reafons to believe that water was 
difcovered about forty or fifty years ago, by officials 
appointed for that purpofe, at or near the High 
Common, Bath. A very interefting article on this 
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fubjed appeared in the ^arterly Review (vol. xxi, 
1819}, which is well worth perufal. I have feen it 
ftated that this art is derived from the Phcenicians, 
but I can hardly credit it ; for although in the whole 
range of Greek literature we find the magic wand of 
Hermes (//. xxiv, 343, Od. v, 47, &c.) compofing to 
fleep and awakening men, the magic rod of Kirke 
{Od. X, 238, 319) and of Athene {Od, xiii, 429) and 
even an angling rod {Od. xii, 251), yet nowhere can 
I find it, meaning a divining rod, for the difcovery 
of metals. In my opinion it is a relic of fuperftition 
left by thofe fages who were the prototype of the 
Doufterfwivel of our northern enchanters. 

The word pdpdoc^ however, is once ufed in an author 
now not generally read* for a vein of metal, and the 
practice of ufing the diviningTrod for the difcovery of 
metals is, I believe, ftill left in Cornwall. In the 
hand of one walking, a ftaiF fupports and enables the 
traveller to finifh the journey. With this, the 
heathen of old ufed to divine what courfe they 
ihould follow {Hosea iv, I2)» The Rev. R» A. 
Taylor wrote to me fome time ago, informing me 

• 7AeopArafius. 
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that a cuftom of divining by fticks placed in a bag 

■ 

us ftill common in Somerfet, in a manner not unlike 
that of the Germans. In Tacitus we find that they 
cut twigs oiF a fruit tree, and, having diftinguifhed 
them by various marks, enveloped them in a white 
cloth. The words of Tacitus are — *^ Sortium con- 
fuetudo fimplex. Virgam, frugiferas arbori decifam, 
in furculos amputgnt, eofque, notifque quibusdam 
difcretos, fuper candidam veftem temere ac fortuito 
fpargunt. Mox, ii publice confuletur, Sacerdos civi- 
tatis, fin privatim, ipfe paterfamiliae precatus Deos, 
ccelumque fufpiciens, ter fingulos toUit, fublatos, fe- 
cundum imprefTam ante notam, interpretatur. Si pro- 
hibuerunt nulla de eadem in eundem diem conful- 
tatio; fm permifTum, aufpiciorum adhuc fides exigitur." 



>t^ — 



_ • 

Ghosts are of Chriflian origin, as the idea of one 
could not be reproduced by Paganifm ; for, at difTolu- 
tion, the body was refolved into — corpus, manes, 
fpiritus, anima. W hen this difperfion had taken place, 
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no reftitution of components could take place — con- 
fcioufnefs was impoffible. The relu£iance of the. 
lower clafTes of fociety to mention death or its fur- 
roundings is well known to every parochial clergyman. 
We can account for it by a belief in the fuppofed 
efficacy of words, the do£trine of Euphemifm continu- 
ally cropping up in claffical authors. The Greeks 
and Romans thought that when^they ufed words of 
bad omen, they would draw down evil on themfelves 
(Vide yEn.y ii, 190}. The former faid tifuwvfioc rather 
than iTKatdq. The Furies, too, were politely called 
Eumenides (the gentle ones). The modern Greeks 
have ftill their vapayiSatj a corruption of vripntBai ; the 
peafantry call them «aXat dpxovrutau* Cicero, after flaying 
the confpirators of Catiline, merely exclaimed, " Vix- 
erunt." And when thefe claffical people had to men- 
tion death, it was couched in words like thefe : ^^ Si 
quidam humanum paflfus fuerit." In the Hilary of 
the Skeleton of Death j we find that even in the Middle 
Ages, great delicacy was ufed in fpeaking of death, 
efpecially when treating of kings and nobles. Tranfire 

* vide Leonls Allatil de Graecorum hodte quorundam opwattonibui. 1 645. 
Cologne. 
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a faeculo. Vitam fuam mutare. Among the MufTul- 
men it is confidered a breach of etiquette to mention 
the word death ; the phrafe, *' His deftiny is clofed ! " 
muft be ufed. The Chinefe oiEcially announced the 
death of their dif&pated monarch, the late Emperor, 
by commencing — "The Great Emperor has become 
a gueft in heaven." Many of thefe cuftoms, rites, 
and omens are beautifully illustrated by the explana- 
tion of eaftern (ages; ghofts vifiting treafures is no 
proof with them that the fpirit loved gold, but at 
death it was obliged to hand over the money to another 
cuftodian. 

The LOSS OF Burial was a fruitful caufe of reft- 
lefTnefs to the larvae or lemures. In Virgil we have — 

<<Haec omnis, quam cernis, inops inhumataque turba est; 
Portitor ille Charon; hi, quos vehit unda, fepulti. 
Nee ripas datur horrendas et rauca fluenta 
Tranfportare prius, quam fedibus oiTa quierunt.** 

Unbaptized Infants are fuppofed to be doomed 
to flutter about as will-o'-the-wifps or ignes fatui, not 
for a hundred years, but until the Second Advent. 

Among the Germans, Hulda, an ancient goddefs, 
was accompanied by a crowd of infant fouls. Odin, 

£ 
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too, in his wild hunt ruihed over the tree-tops, followed 
by the fc adding train of the fpirits of warriors. The 
names given to the foul fignify breath or wind, and 
point to the connexion which was anciently fuppofed 
to exift between them : animus, anima, avtfioQ or 
fpiritus, ghoft, geift, gaft. The clailical ftudent will 
remember the advice given by Softrata to Gela — 
*' Animam recipe," * and the addrefs of Horace to 
Mercury — '*Tu pias laetis animas reponis fedibus.f 
And while thinking on ghofts and fouls, I may remark 
that in this county, many years ago, I once heard of 
a man dying, hell-hounds were faid to have rufhed to 
his chamber to carry his foul to hell ; and in a certain 
field, on ftated occafions, a woman has been feen 
attended with hounds, who followed madly after her. 
The ufual tale of courfe fteps in, and informs us that 
it was the ghoft of a rich lady who, fome hundreds 
of years ago, was fo addi£led to the habit of hunting 
that even death itfelf did not end her enjoyment. 
A trace of a Pagan fuperftition is ftill found exifting 
among pious DiiTenters, for, on the death of a member 
of. their community the fweet ftrains of muftc are 

* Terence, Add. 3, 2, 26. f Horace, lib. i, 10 Od. 
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often faid to hover over the houfe. In Goethe's 
Elfin-king we find a fimilar ftory: I quote from the 
tranflation of Aytoun and Martin. 

<<Who rides fo late through the midnight blaft? 
*Tis a &ther fpurs on with his child full fdA^ 
He gathers the boy well into his arm, 
He claips him clofe, and he keeps him warm. 

*My fon, why thus to my arm doft cling?* 
< Father, doft thou not fee the Elfin-king ? 
The £lfin-king with his crown and train ? * 
* My fbn, *tis a (break of the mifly rain ! * 

' Come hither, thou darling ! come, go with me ! 
Fine games know I that FU play with thee; 
Flowers many and bright do my kingdoms hold. 
My mother has many a robe of gold/ 

'O father, dear father! and doft thou not hear 
What the £lfin-king whifpers fb low in mine ear?* 

' Calm, calm thee, my boy, it is only the breeze, 
As it ruftles the wither*d leaves under the trees ! * 

' Wilt thou go, bonny boy ! wilt thou go with me ? 
My daughters fhall wait on thee daintilie; 
My daughters around thee in dance ihall fweep, 
And rock thee, and kifs thee, and fing thee to fleepi* 

'O father, dear father! and doft thou not mark 
The £lf-king*s daughters move by in the dark ? * 

'I fee it, my child; but it is not they, 
*Tis the old willow nodding its head fo grey!* 

' I love thee ! thy beauty, it charms me fo ; 

And rU take thee by force, if thou wilt not go ! * 
' O father, dear father ! he*s grafping me — 

My heart is as cold as cold can be ! * 
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The father rides fwiftly — with terror he gafps — 
The fobbing child in his arms he clafps; 
He reaches the caftle with (purring and dread; 
Buty alack ! in his arms the child lay dead ! ** 



Magic is a general name for wonderful efFe£ts pro- 
duced in a myfterious manner. Medicine in its earlieft 
form was clofely allied to it. A few relics of magic 
ftill exift among our peafantry, for the prevention and 
cure of difeafes. A Dead Man^s Hand is fuppofed to 
poflfefs the power of difpelling humours, by its being 
pafTed nine times over them. An old man, whom I 
met with in vifiting, informed me that he was taken, 
when a boy, to Ilchefter, '' to be ftroked," by a hanged 
man^s hand. Touching a dead body prevents the 
perfon fo doing, of dreaming of it. For Ague, catch 
a large fpider, fhut him up in a box ; as he pines, fo 
the difeaie will decreafe. Coughs, too, are cured by 
paffing through a flock of fheep. Excrefcences like 
warts may be charmed by taking an elder-fhoot, and 
rubbing it on the part aiFe£ted, cutting as many dents 
on the ftick as you poflfefs warts, bury it in a place 
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where it will foon decay, and as the twig corrupts, the 
warts will vanifh. Touching for the King'^s Evil 
was, and is, held as a cure ; for even when the Duke 
of Monmouth paiTed through Somerfet, many were 
prefented to him, and derived benefit from his healing 
touch. Rural charms are, however, getting almoft out 
of fafhion. Brand mentions one for a prick or thorn. 

** Christ was of a Virgin born, 
And He was pricked by a thorn ; 
And it did neither bell nor fwell. 
As I truft in Jesus this never will." 

Another ditty is ftill faid, in lieu of prayers. I once 
a(ked a little child what prayers fhe faid, her reply 
was the following ditty, a relic of invocation of faints 
now ufed as a charm againft evil. 

'* Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John — 
Goo blefs the bed that I lie on$ 
And if I die before I wake, 
I hope the Lord my foul will take." 



|]^ttcl)craft. 

Another form, no doubt, of magic. The witches 
of the paft centuries are the legitimate defcendants of 
the Venefica of the Romans and the Vala of the 
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Teutons. It is not my prefent intention to give a 
(ketch of the '' Black Art," or to make any comments 
on the Witch-mania; enough has been written on 
that fubjefl: by the learned Wierus, and a very fuccinfl: 
account of the perfecutions endured by many old per- 
fons in various parts of Europe, on the mere fufpicion 
of injuring their neighbours' cattle, may be found in 
the Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Deluftom^ by 
Dr. Mackay. I ihall prefent to my readers a few 
inftances of witchcraft extrafted from various fources. 
A contributor to Notes and ^erieSj writes as follows 
(vol. vii, p. 613) : '* Perhaps the following account of 
fuperftitions now entertained in fome parts of Somer- 
fetfhire, will be interefting to the inquirers into tbe 
hiftory of witchcraft. I was lately informed by a 
member of my congregation that two children, living 
near his houfe, were bewitched. I made inquiries 
into the matter, and found that witchcraft is by far 
lefs uncommon than I had imagined. I can hardly 
adduce the two children as an authenticated cafe, 
becaufe the medical gentleman who attended them 
pronounced their illneis to be a kind of ague : but I 
leave the two following cafes oh record in Notes and 
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Slueriei as memorable inftances of witchcraft in the 
nineteenth century. 

'* A cottager, who does not live five minutes' walk 
from my house, found his pig feized with a ftrange 
and unaccountable diforder. He, being a fenfible man, 
inftead of aflcing the advice of a veterinary furgeon, 
immediately went to the white witch (a gentleman 
who drives a flourifliing trade in this neighbourhood). 
He received his directions, and went home and im- 
plicitly followed them. In perfedi filence he went to 
the pigfty; and lancing each foot and both ears of the 
pig, he allowed the blood to run into a piece of 
common dowlas. Then talcing two large pins, he 
pierced the dowlas in oppofite directions ; and ftill 
keeping filence, entered his cottage, locked the door, 
placed the bloody rag upon the fire, heaped up fome 
turf over it, and reading a few verfes of his Bible, 
waited until the dowlas was burned. As fbon as this 
was done, he returned to the pigfty ; found his pig 
perfeftly reftored to health, and, mirahile di£fu ! as 
the white witch had predicted, the old woman, who 
it was fuppofed had bewitched the pig, came to inquire 
after the pig's health. The animal never fufFered a 
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day's illnefs afterwards. My informant was the owner 
of the pig himfelf. Perhaps, when I heard this ftory, 
there may have been a lurking expreffion of doubt 
upon my face, fo that my friend thought it neceffary 
to give me farther proof. Some time ago a lane in 
this town* began to be looked upon with a myfterious 
awe, for every evening a ftrange white rabbit would 
appear in it, and, running up and down, would myfte- 
rioufly difappear. Dogs were frequently put on the 
fcent, but all to no purpofe, the white rabbit could 
not be caught; and rumours foon began to afTert 
pretty confidently that the white rabbit was nothing 
more nor lefs than a witch. The man whofe pig 
had been bewitched was all the more confident; as 
every evening when the rabbit appeared, he had 
noticed the bedroom window of his old enemy's houfe 
open ! At laft a large party of bold-hearted men 
one evening were fuccefsful enough to find the white 
rabbit in a garden, the only egrefs from which is 
through a narrow pafTage between two cottages, all 
the reft of the garden being fecurely furrounded by 
brick walls. They placed a ftrong guard in this entry 

• Bridgewater. 
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to let nothing pais, while the remainder advanced as 
fkirmifhers among the cabbages : one of thefe was 
fuccefsful, and caught the white rabbit by the ears, 
and, not without fome trepidation, carried it towards 
the referve in the entry. But, as he came nearer to 
his friends, his courage grew; and gradually all the 
wrongs his poor pig had fuiFered, took form and vigour 
in a powerful kick at the poor little rabbit. No (boner 
had he done this than, he cannot tell how, the rabbit 
was out of his grafp ; the people in the entry faw it 
come, but could not flop it ; through them all it went, 
and has never been feen again. But now to the proof 
of the witchcraft. The old woman, whom all fufpe£ted, 
was laid up in her bed for three days afterwards, unable 
to walk about : all in confequence of the kick fhe had 
received in the fhape of a white rabbit ! " 

At Shepton Mallet in this county of Somerfet, many 
fingular fcenes were enaded. In Glanvil's works we 
find that on Sunday, the 15th of November, 1657, 
Richard Jones, a young boy about twelve years old, 
was left in his father's houfe alone ; fuddenly he faw 
a witch, named Jane Brooks, whom he had never 
feen before. She afked him for a piece of bread, and 
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in exchange gave him an apple, after which {he ftroked 
him on the right fide ; and then, having exchanged 
mutual farewells, parted. An hour after this occur- 
rence, his father Henry, accompanied with Gibfon, 
a coufin, returned home, found the lad ill and com- 
plaining of pains in the fide. On the Monday fol- 
lowing the boy roafted his apple, and after eating a 
portion of it, was taken ill, accompanied with fpeech- 
lefnefs, he recovered, and was enabled to tell his father 
of the interview. Thereupon the father invited many 
of the women of Shepton to his houfe, fo that the 
lad might feled the one who had injured him, and in 
cafe he became fpeechlefs, he would touch his father 
on her appearance. Among the vifitors came Jane 
Brooks ; on her entering the room the lad was taken 
fo ill, that for fome time he could not fpeak, but gave 
the fign agreed upon. The hag was often feen by 
her viftim in company with Alice Coward, her fitter, 
as in a vifion ; and on a certain Sunday afternoon, the 
child faid he faw Jane Brooks on the wall, and pointed 
to the place : Gibfon ftruck at the place indicated 
with a knife, thereupon Richard exclaimed, ' O father, 
coufin Gibfon has cut Jane Brooks' hand, and it is 
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bloody.* On this they repaired to the conftable, who 
was a difcreet perfon, and acquainted him with what 
had paiTed, afked him to go with them to Jane's houfe, 
which he did. On their arrival they found her fitting 
in her room on a ftool, with one hand over the other. 
The conftable alked her 'How fhe did?' She anfwered 
' Not well.' He alfo afked her * Why fhe fat with 
one hand over the other ? ' She replied * She was 
wont fo to do.' He then defired to fee her hand, but 
fhe was very unwilling to fhow it to him ; but on 
doing fo, he found it bloody, and on being afked how 
it came fo, fhe faid, ' 'Twas fcratched with a great 
pin.' On the 8th of December, in the fame year, 
Jane Brooks, Alice Coward, and the boy appeared at 
Caflle Gary before two juflices of the peace, Mr. Hunt 
and Mr. Gary. The boy having begun to give his 
teflimony, upon the coming in of the two women, 
was flruck fpeechlefs, and remained fo until the women 
were removed out of the room. On the 17th of 
February following he was examined before the magis- 
trates at Shepton, many gentlemen and miniflers being 
prefent. The boy here fell into his ufual fits when 
he faw Jane Brooks, and remained motionlefs, but on 
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the witch touching him he inftantly ftarted up. One 
of the juftices, to prevent all poffibility of legerdemain, 
caufed Gibfon and the reft to ftand away from the boy, 
who was blindfolded, and held him himfelf, the magis- 
trate calling, as it were, on Jane Brooks to touch him, 
but gave a fign that fome one elfe fhould do fo, which 
was done, but without efFedl. The witch then touched 
him, which made the lad very violent. Anterior to this 
the two hags often appeared to him and told him that 
they had begun but could not finifh ; but if he would 
fay nothing about it they would give him money, 
which they did, and rewarded him with twopence; 
after this they vanifhed. The money was feen by 
many ; and when it was put into the fire, and heated, 
the boy would fall ill, but on its being taken out and 
allowed to cool he recovered. After this many perfbns 
heard in the boy a noife like the croaking of a toad, 
and a voice exclaiming 'Jane Brooks, Alice Coward.' 
He, too, was often moved about from place to place, 
and on one occaiion was feen hanging from a beam.'' 
On this conclufive evidence Jane Brooks was executed 
at Chard, March 26, 1658. Wincanton, in 1664, was 
the place where the confeiSon of Elizabeth Style was 
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heard. I am now abridging it from the Sadducifmus 
Trsumphatus. "The Devil,** iaid (he, "about ten years 
fince appeared to me in the garb of a handfome man, 
and afterwards in the fhape of a black dog. He 
promifed me money and a long life, on the conditions 
of iigning a bond with my blood, and handing my foul 
over to him, and permitting him to fuck my blood 
when he defired it. This I granted him after four 
folicitations, upon which he pricked the fourth finger 
of my right hand between the middle and upper joint. 
For this favour the Devil gave fixpence, and vanifhed 
with the paper. And ever after he often appeared to 
me in the fhape of a man, dog, cat, or fly ; and when 
I defired to harm any one, I called the fpirit by the 
name of Robin, and invoked him in the following 
manner : ' O, Satan, give me my purpofe.* About a 
month before this trial I defired to harm Elizabeth 
Hall, and to thrufl thorns into her flefh ; fo accord- 
ingly a meeting was held on the common near Trifler 
Gate, where I met Alice Duke, Ann Bifhop, and 
Mary Penny ^ Alice Duke having brought a pi<5lure 
in wax, which was intended for Elizabeth Hill, to be 
baptized by Satan, who, appearing in black clothes. 
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performed the ceremony by anointing the effigy with 
oil, and faying, ^ I baptize thee with oil, etc. j' then 
this figure was flruck through with thorns by all 
prefent. After which, they had wine, cakes, and 
roaft meat provided by the ' gentleman in black.' 
When I wifhed to injure man or beafl, I made an 
image of the perfon or animal in wax, which muft be 
baptized by the Devil, for even our power is limited 
by the will of the mafler." The belief of the country 
people in witches and wizards pofTeffing the power of 
''overlooking" is not yet extin(3 ; as 1 remember a 
well-known character, who was once denied admit- 
tance to a certain inn by the landlord, to have uttered 
curfes on the proprietor to fuch an extent that the 
ale turned four in the cellar. However, the heat of 
the weather may have had fomething to do with the 
liquor turning acid. 

I venture, in conclufion, to give the picture of a 
witch, as Sketched by one of our dramatifts. 

<< Through a clofe lane as I purfued my journey, 
I fpied a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking diy (ticks, and mumbling to herfelf ; 
Her eyes with fcalding rheum were galled and red. 
And paliy fhook her head; her hand Teemed withered; 
And on her crooked ihoulder had fhe wrapped 
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The tattered remnant of an old ftriped han^ng, 

Which ferved to keep her carcafs from the cold. 

So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Her lower weeds were all o*er coarfely patched 

With different coloured rags — black, red, white, yellow, 

And feemed to fpeak variety of wretchednefs. 

I afked her of the way, which fhe informed me; 

Then craved my charity, and bade me haften 

To fave a fifter."— T. Otway. 



TT 




<< Hiftory to be true muft condefcend to fpeak the language of Legend. 
The belief of the times is part of the record of the times." 
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EAR to that fpot where the rivers Thone and 
Parret meet, there is a beautiful traft of 
country, which ftill retains its old Anglo-Saxon name 
of Athelney, now happily diverfified by corn fields and 
pafture land ; but at the time of King Alfred it was 
otherwife, for then it was furrounded by marfhes, and 
fo inacceffible that no one could get near it but by 
a boat. Here King Alfred concealed himfelf in the 
hut of Denwulf, and offended his protedrefs, a tale 
which is written in every hiflory-book. We will give 
AfTer's account of it, for there is no doubt that he 
gave it nearly literally, as he heard it from King 
Alfred's own lips. It happened that on a certain day 

F 
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the ruftic wife of this man prepared to bake her 
bread; the King, fitting then near the hearth, was 
making ready his bows and other warlike inftruments, 
when the rough-tempered woman beheld the loaves 
burning at the fire. She ran haflily and removed 
them, fcolding the King, and exclaiming, ^^ You man ! 
you will not turn the bread you fee burning, but you 
will be very glad to eat it when done." This incident 
was foon fung in Latin verfe : 

*^ Urere quos cernis panes, gyrare morarisy 
Cum nimium gaudes hos manducare calentes/* 

^'Ca'sn thee mind the ke-aks, man, an* dooflen zee *em bum? 
Tm boun thee^s eat *em vaft enough, az zoon az *tiz the turn.** 

In memory of this concealment, a pillar, bearing the 
following infcription, was ereded by John Slade, £fq., 
in 1 80 1. '^ King Alfred the Great in the year of our 
Lord 879, having been defeated by the Danes, fled 
for refuge to the forefl of Athelney, where he lay 
concealed froqfi his enemies for the fpace of a whole 
year. He foon after regained poflef&on of his throne, 
and in grateful remembrance of the proteftion he had 
received, under the favour of Heaven, he ere£led a 
monaflery on this fpot and endowed it with all the 
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lands in the Ifle of Athelney. To perpetuate the 
memorial of fo remarkable an incident in the life of 
that illuftrious prince, this edifice was founded by 
John Slade, £(quire, of Manfell, the proprietor of 
Athelney, and Lord of the Manor of North Petherton, 
A. D. 1801." 

While hiding here in this county, which only re- 
mained faithful to him, an incident occurred which I 
muft not pafs over, for it is fo peculiarly Chriftian. 
In winter, when the king's company had gone out to 
procure proviiions, a poor man came to the door 
feeking alms. The Monarch, who was reading, ordered 
fome bread to be given him; at this his mother ob- 
jected, as there was but one loaf, which would not 
even fuffice for themfelves. The King, however, 
ordered the beggar to receive the bread, telling the 
Queen to place her truft in him who fed the five 
thoufand with five loaves and two fifhes. After this 
he fell into a profound fleep and had a vifion, in which 
he faw an old man, with black hair, clothed in facer- 
dotal garments and wearing a mitre on his head, and 
clafping the book of the gofpels with his right hand. 
The aged one blefTed Alfred, who afked him who he 
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was. He replied, ^^ I am called Cuthbert, the fervant 
of Christ ; to me didft thou give alms : rejoice, my 
fon ; from henceforth I will be thy proteftor. Rife 
up early in the morning, and found thy horn thrice, 
and thou (halt have five hundred men prepared for 
battle." With this he vanifhed, and the King did as 
he was commanded; everything came to pais as the 
faint had foretold. 

Of the abbey which he founded, a fad and fhort 
tale is told of its firft abbot, John, who was appointed 
by the King. On one dark night an attempt was 
made to afTaiEnate him ; two fervants, hired by a cer- 
tain prieft and deacon, Gauls by birth, were ordered 
to lay in wait for the abbot, who was expeded to pray 
on a certain night before the high altar ; the latter came, 
and, on being aflaulted, cried out, ^'Thefe men are 
devils, and not men." His attendants, hearing the 
cries, came to his refcue; but the pious chronicler 
fays that the doers of the ungodly deed were punifhed 
by God in an awful manner. Near this monaftery 
was found (1693} a remarkable jewel, ufually called 
the Alfred jewel, from the circumftance of its having 
engraved on it, ''-Alfred het meh gewircan." The 
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lower part is formed into a griiEn's head ; a fmall tube 
ifTues from its mouth, crofled in the interior by a fmall 
pin of gold ; this latter is intended to conne£t the 
ornament with the collar or band by which it was 
fufpended round the neck. Antiquarians have fuppofed 
the effigy depided on it to reprefent the Saviour, 
St. Cuthbert, or Pope Martin. But the opinion that 
it reprefented Alfred himfelf, fymbolizing his kingly 
office, is as tenable as any of the theories yet advanced. 



With this ancient city is connected the legend 
of Bladud ; the ftory is, that he, when a young 
man, being affii£ted with leprofy, was baniflied by 
Lud - Hudibras, his father, from court. Ere his 
departure from the land of his nativity, the queen 
gave him a ring, and enjoined him to preferve it, 
fo that it might ferve as a token for future recog- 
nition, fhould his difeafe ever be cured. Soon after 
his exile the prince exchanged clothing with a poor 
(hepherd, and become the fervant of a fwineherd. 
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who refided near the prefent Keynlhain. Misfor- 
tune ftill purfued him, the pigs entrufted to his care 
caught the leprofy, and Bladud, to keep this difafter 
from his mafter, drove them beyond the Avon, which 
he crofTed at Swinesford. One day, while he was 
praying to the morning fun, and feeking by inter- 
cef&on to mitigate the wrath of heaven, his fwine, 
as if feized with a frenzy, rufhed madly up the valley, 
and plunged into the warm and oozy bog, which 
at that time covered the fpot, where the fanative 
fprings of Bath burft from their boiling fountains. 
For fome time Bladud could not get his herd away; 
at laft however, by dint of perfeverance and exceffive 
hunger, combined with such a powerful attraftion as 
a bag of acorns, which he fhook before them, he 
contrived to overcome their obftinacy. Having fixed 
on a convenient place, the anxious prince made dis- 
tmSt pens for his fwine, concluding that by keeping 
them apart and clean the infedious difeafe would be 
fooner eradicated; like a good phyfician he followed 
his own advice, and tried the fame plan on himfelf, 
which led to a cure. The remainder of the ftory is 
foon told, he returned to court where he exhibited the 
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ring to his mother, and was once more received into 
favour; after this he went to Athens, where, after 
ftudying for eleven years, he returned to Britain and 
was chofen regent. In his old age he devoted himfelf 
to the formation of viRonary objefts, and conftru£ted 
a pair of wings, which, on his effaying to fly, proved 
a failure, for he broke his back after reigning twenty 
years. In Chriftian times, a little legend is narrated 
of S. Elphege, the abbot of this city. Here he built 
a hermitage, in which he fhut himfelf up, pra£tifing 
and preaching the moft wonderful aufterity. Tlie 
fame of his fandtity brought many to his cell, and 
fome leaving all worldly diftra£lions placed themfelves 
under his difcipline and direction, to learn of him the 
way of perfeiSlion, till at length they formed a large 
community. But even in this fecluded fpot^ one was 
found among them who violated the rule of obedience 
which was rigidly inculcated by the faint. This crime 
did not pafs unpunifhed, for the prime mover was 
fnatched away by a fudden and frightful death ; and 
that all might know the caufe of this judgment, the 
night after the burial of the monk, a great noife was 
heard in the place where the nodlurnal meetings had 
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been held. The abbot, who was engaged in devotion 
in the adjoining cell, haftened to the room, and found 
the dead brother lying on the floor and feveral demons 
fcourging him with whips and fiery ferpents, and 
reproaching him with taunts : ^^ Nee tu Deo, nee nos 
XxhV* S. Elphege returned to his cell fad, and on 
the following day convened his brethren, and related 
to them the things which he had heard and feen, 
the narration of which influenced the participators 
in the guilt, to confefs and forfake their fins. The 
beautiful fculpture of the weft front of the Abbey 
is a portraiture of the dream of the good Bifliop, 
Oliver King (1496), who was tranflated from Exeter. 
For happening to be at Bath, imagined, as he one night 
lay meditating in bed, that he faw the Holy Trinity, 
with angels afcending and defcending by a ladder, near 
to which there was a fair olive tree fupporting a king's 
crown; the impreflion was fo ftrong that the prelate 
thought he heard a voice which faid : ^^ Let an olive 
eftablifh the crown, and let a king reftore the church.'^ 
The good work begun by Dr. King was completed by 
Dr. Montague at the inftigation of Sir John Harring- 
ton. A ftory is told of King James II, that when he 
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was once paffing through this church, he halted by 
Waller's monument and ftruck off the knight's nofe, 
as a mark of his deteftation of him and his doings. 
I can fcarcely pafs from Bath without narrating the 
dream of Offa, King of Mercia, while reiiding here 
(794). Matthew of Weftminfter is my authority. 
The king, after the labours of the day were over, 
retired to reft, and whilft fleeping was warned by a 
divine oracle, which was announced by an angel, to 
take up out of the earth the relics of S. Alban, 
and to depofit them in a more worthy repofitory. 
Immediately the king obeyed the divine injun£tions, 
and fent for Humbert, Archbifhop of Mercia, Ceo- 
wolf, Biihop of Lindfey, and Unwin, Bifhop of 
Leicefter, all of whom affembled at Verulamium. 
The king, as he went thither, faw a ray iffuing from 
heaven like a huge torch, and defcending like light- 
ning towards the place where the holy martyr was 
laid. This miracle was beheld by all the " faithful," 
fo that the king's vifion was more fully confirmed, 
for the place and memory of the martyr had been 
loft entirely for about 340 years in confequence of 
the expulfion of the Britons by the Saxons, Jutes, 
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and Angles. To make a long ftory fhort, the Arch- 
bifhop Humbert raifed the treafure, which had been 
hidden for a long time beneath the turf, out of its 
fepulchre ; and in folemn proceffion, finging praifes 
and hymns, they transferred it to a church which 
had been confecrated in honour of the holy proto- 
martyr. The bones of this faint were replaced in 
a coiEn made of gold, fllver, and precious ftones» 
Our chronicler goes on to ftate that in this place, 
even in his own time, many wonders were wrought 
and in the fight of many, hearing was reftored to the 
deaf, the power of walking to the lame, fight to the 
blind, to all thofe who with faith implored the affift- 
ance and interceffion of the blefled martyr. 



Catcott* 

With this place is connefted one or two traditions, 
or rather popular beliefs. In the churchyard field are 
the remains of an old houfe now ufed as a barn, and 
it is commonly reported that the Duke of Monmouth 
ilept here the night before his defeat at the battle of 
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Sedgmoor. Of courfe it is haunted; and conne£led 
with the same ftory, a man*s figure is faid to be often 
feen walking about without a head, in a field about a 
quarter of a mile from this place and adjoining Eding- 
ton. A very curious fuperilition is held in this place, 
fo I am informed by the vicar, namely, that killing 
or ill-treating a cat is looked upon with great horror; 
indeed, a man could not be found to kill one. 



CoNGRESBURY derives its name from S. Cungar, fon 
of the Emperor of Conilantinople, who being warned 
by an angel to leave all and embrace the religious life, 
dire£ted his courfe to this place, where he lived a 
life of great felf-denial and penance, mortifying his 
body, often ( as tradition relates } remaining in cold 
water, in winter, for the fpace of three paternoflers. 
This being done he came into his oratory, where 
he fpent a great portion of his time in prayer. At 
three in the afternoon he ate barley bread, ufing 
no other food. On account of his fan£tity King Ina 
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beftowed upon him all the little territory furrounding 
that village, fecure from foldiers and from the vifits of 
the king, who did not wifh to have this holy man 
difturbed. It is alfo aflferted that here SS. Fagan and 
Duvan, founded the fee of Somerfetfhire, a.d. 167. 



Tradition afTerts the name of this pariih to have 
originated with the archite£b of the towers of Chew 
Magna, Chewton Mendip, and Dundry ; on the com- 
pletion of the latter he is faid to have exclaimed : 
" Now I have done dree.^* 



►c — 



With Exmoor many legends are connected ; the fol- 
lowing very interefting one is given by the talented 
author of Lorna Doone^ by whofe kind permiffion I am 
allowed to incorporate it in this little work. 

^' In ancient times a mighty necromancer lived in 
the wildernefs of Exmoor. Here, by fpell and incanta- 
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tion, he built himfelf a ftrong, high palace, eight-fided 
like a fpider's web, and ftanding on a central fteep ; 
fo that neither man nor beaft could pafs the moor 
without his knowledge. If he wiflied to rob and flay 
a traveller, or to have wild ox or ftag for food, he 
had nothing to do than (it at one of his eight windows 
and point his unholy book at him. Any moving crea- 
ture at which that book was pointed must obey the 
call, and come from whatever diftance, if fighted once 
by the wizard. This was a bad condition of things, 
and all the country groaned under it; and Exmoor 
(although the moft honeft place that a man could wifh 
to live in) was beginning to get a bad reputation, and 
all through that vile wizard. No man durft even go 
to ileal a (heep or a pony, or to much as a deer for 
dinner, left he fhould be brought to book by a far 
bigger rogue than he was. 

And this went on for many years, though they 
prayed to God to abate it. But at laft, when the 
wizard was getting ht and haughty upon his high 
ftomach, a mighty deliverance came to Exmoor, and 
a warning, and a memory. For one day the forcerer 
gazed from his window facing the fouth-eaft of the 
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compafs, and he yawned, having killed fo many men, 
that now he was weary of it. 

^^ Ifackins/' he cried, or fome fuch oath, both 
profane and uncomely, ^' I fee a man on the verge of 
the fky-line, going along laborioufly. A pilgrim, I 
trow, or fome fuch fool, with the nails of his boots 
infide them. Too thin to be worth eating: but I 
will have him for the fun of the thing ; and moft of 
thefe fcouts have got money.'* 

With thefe words he ftretched forth his legs on a 
ftool, and pointed the book of heathenifh fpells — back 
upwards — at the pilgrim. Now this good pilgrim was 
plodding along, (bberly and religioufly, with a pound 
of flints in either boot, and not an ounce of meat 
infide him. He felt the fpell of the wicked book, but 
only as a horfe might feel a *^ gee-wug ! " addreflTed to 
him. It was in the power of this good man either 
to go on, or turn afide and fee out the wizard's 
meaning. And for a moment he halted and ftood, like 
one in t?vo minds about a thing. Then the wizard 
clapped one cover to, in a jocular and infulting manner; 
and the found of it came to the pilgrim's ear, about 
five miles in the diftance,like a great gun fired at him. 
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** By our Lady," he cried, " I muft fee to this ; 
although my poor feet have no fkin below them. I 
will teach this heathen mifcreant how to fcofF at 
Glaftonbury." 

Thereupon he turned his courfe, and ploughed along 
through the moors and bogs, towards the eight-fided 
palace. The wizard fat on his chair of comfort ; 
and with the rankeft contempt obferved the holy man 
ploughing towards him. *^ He has fomething good in 
his wallet, I trow," faid the black thief to himfelf ^ 
thefe fellows get always the pick of the wine, and the 
heft of a woman's money." Then he cried, ** Come 
in, come in, good dr," as he always faid to every one. 

*' Bad fir, I will not come in," faid the pilgrim ; 
^^ neither {ball you come out again. Here are the 
bones of all you have flain ; and here (hall your own 
bones be." 

*' Hurry me not," cried the forcerer j " that is a 
thing to think about. How many miles haft thou 
travelled this day ? " 

But the pilgrim was too wide awake ; for If he had 
fpoken of any number, bearing no crofs upon it, the 
necromancer would have had him, like a ball at bando- 
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play. Therefore he anfwered, as truly as need be, 
'' By the grace of our Lady, nine." 

Now nine is the crofTeft of all crofs numbers, and 
full to the lip of all crotchets. So the wizard daggered 
back, and thought, and inquired again with bravery, 
'* Where can you find a man and wife, one going 
up-hill and one going down, and not a word fpoken 
between them ? " 

^' In a cucumber plant," faid the modeft faint ; 
blufhing even to think of it. And the wizard knew 
he was done for. 

*' You have tried me with ungodly queftions," 
continued the honeft pilgrim, with one hand over his 
eyes, as he thought of the feminine cucumber ; '^ and 
now I will aflt you a pure one. To whom of mankind 
have you ever done good, fince God faw fit to make 
you ? '* 

The wizard thought, but could quote no one : and 
he looked at the faint, and the faint at him, and both 
their hearts were trembling. '* Can you mention only 
one ? '* afked the faint, pointing a piece of the true 
crofs at him, hoping he might cling to it. ^' Even a 
little child will do : try to think of fome one.'' 
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The earth was rocking beneath their feet, and the 
palace windows darkened on them with a tint of blood : 
for now the faint was come infide, hoping to fave the 
wizard. 

^Mf I muft tell the pure truth," faid the wizard, 
looking up at the arches of his windows, ^' I can tell 
of only one to whom I ever have done good." 

'' One will do ; one is quite enough : be quick, 
before the ground opens. The name of one — and 
this crofs will iave you. Lay your thumb on the end 
of it." 

*' Nay, that I cannot do, great faint. The devil 
have mercy upon me ! " 

All this while the palace was finking, and blacknefs 
coming over them. 

" Thou haft all but done for thyfelf," faid the faint, 
with a glory burning round his head; '*by that laft 
invocation. Yet give us the name of the one, my 
friend, if one there be, it will fave thee, with the crofe 
upon thy breaft. All is craihing round us; dear 
brother, who is that one ? " 

''My own felf,'' cries the wretched wizard. 

" Then there is no help for thee ! '' And with that 

G 
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the honeft faint went upward, and the wizard, and all 
his. palace, and even the crag that bore it, fank to the 
bowels of the earth ; and over them was nothing left 
except a black bog fringed with reed of the tint of 
the wizard's whifkers. The faint, however, was all 
right, after deeping ofF the excitement ; and he founded 
a chapel, fome three miles weftward ; and he lies there 
with his holy relic." 

This Abbey is one of the moft noted in the world, 
and the earlieft fan£tuary of Our Lady in England. 
In ancient times to fwear by the old church of 
Glaftonbury was a pledge of fincerity and earneftnefs, 
and even when we behold this 

'< Dear relk of a happier day, 
So lovely ftill in its decay,** * 

our minds are imprefTed with a fenfe of its former 
magnificence, and the actions of its mitred abbots 
rife up in our memory, when thinking of the part 
they played in the annals of our country. The firfl 

* May Pageant. 
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legend which engages our attention is one which 
will retain its hold on the hearts of men until the 
Second Advent. Often told, often difproved, I will 
venture to tell it again : S. Jofeph of Arimathea, 
by the command of the angel Gabriel, left country, 
home, and kindred to preach the Gofpel here. He 
came not with the pomp of a king or ambaiTador, 
but accompanied with a few humble monks and the 
precious treafure of the blood and water contained 
in two veffels which he had preferved when he 
wafhed Our Lord's facred body; fo precious, indeed, 
that it is ftated that it was entombed with him. 
After journeying up the hill — now called Weary-all 
Hill — he halted, and ftruck his ftick, which he had 
brought from Paleftine, into the ground, and, like 
the rod of Aaron under the old difpenfation, it burft 
forth into florefcence, budded, and became known 
ever after as the Holy Thorn. The fpot where it 
ftood is now marked by a flat flab, bearing the following 
infcription : 

I,A„ A.P.P.DXXXI. 

Here it flouriflied until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when a zealous Puritan taking offence at the harmlefs 
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fhrub, hewed down the largeft of the two trunks — for 
it had a double trunk then — and would have no doubt 
proceeded to ferve the other in like manner, if he had 
not been miraculoufly flopped by cutting his leg with 
the axe, and injuring his eyes by the chips flying into 
them. Another attack was made on the tree by a 
military man in the reign of Charles I : whether the 
fame accidents befell him tradition faith not. The 
flowering of the tree on Chriftmas Day is noted in 
the Gentleman^ s Magazine^ for in the year 1753 the 
people were under fome embarraflment as to dates, 
owing to the changes made in the calendar. A vaft 
number of perfons attended the noted thorn, on Chrift- 
mas Day, new ftyle, but, to their difappointment, there 
were no fymptoms of its blooming. So they watched it 
narrowly until the 5th of January, the Chriftmas Day 
of the old ftyle, when, true to tradition, it bloomed 
once again. I muft not omit the Walnut Tree which 
ftood near St. Jofeph's Chapel, for with this there is 
fomething peculiar in its not budding until the Feaft 
of S. Barnabas. Dr. Montague, Biftiop of Bath and 
Wells, was fo interefted in thefe trees that he thought 
a branch of them worthy the acceptance of Queen 
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Anne and King James and his Queen. The Chapel of 
the Virgin was built in the firft place of boughs and 
twigs. Subfequently it was rebuilt of ftone, and another 
chapel added. In 530, after the Synod of Victory, 
S. David, accompanied by feven of his fuiFragans, 
came hither, attracted by the fanftity of the place, 
determined to folemnly confecrate the chapel to Our 
-Lady \ but the night before the day appointed for this 
ceremony, Christ appeared to him, and bade him 
defift, faying that He had Himfelf performed the holy 
rite; and to make the vifion pofTefs proofs of its reality 
He with His finger pierced the hands of the Arch- 
bifliop, promifing that on the morrow when, during 
the mafs, the words " Per Ipfum^ et cum Ipfo^ et in 
Ipfo^^ were faid, his hands (hould be healed. The 
next morning came, and all who were prefent faw and 
touched the prodigious wounds, which during the cele- 
bration of the mafs were cured when the above cited 
words were uttered. Twelve years after, the nephew 
of S. David was, by his own requeft, carried to this 
place (where his Excalibur, infcribed with 

*'Ich am y-hole Exalibore, 
Unto a King fair treforc,** 
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was forged), to be cured of his wounds and to prepare 
for death ; certainly a fuitable place, for there 

*^ Falls not hail, or rain, or any fnow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it 
Lies deep-meadowed, Happy, fair with orchard lawns. 
And . bowery hollows crowned with fummer fea." * 

And here, too, in the fhady valley in which Endymion 
finlcs to fleep, the thought of the renewed life expefted 
by the ancient Britons for their Arthur, like that in 
ftore for Memnon, or Sarpedon and Adonis fhowed 
itfelf in the epitaph — 

*' Hie iacet Arthurus, rex quondam rexque futurus.** 

S. Dunftan, too, of whom many miracles, or rather 
'' glorious ones," are related, as Matthew of Weftmin- 
fter fays, is connedled with Glaftonbury. Here they 
commenced ; for God, fays the ancient chronicler, 
indicated by a pleafing prodigy his future holinefs, by 
fhowing to his mother, what fhould be the future 
of her fon. On the day of the purification of the 
Bleffed Virgin (2nd February), while fhe was with 
her huftand in the Abbey, all the people of the place 
being prefent with their tapers lighted, and the prieft 

♦ Tennyson's King Arthur. 
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being folemnly adorned, according to cuftom, with 
the veftments, and ready for the office of the altar, 
fuddenly, whether it was chance or the 2l& of God, I 
know not, the candles of all prefent were extinguifhed. 
Then, when all were amazed, the wax taper of the . 
mother of Dunftan fuddenly rekindled; and fo fhe, 
giving light to all the reft, reftored cheerfulnefs. Here 
in his cell in after life, 

*^ S. Dunftan, as the ftory goes. 
Once pulled the Devil by the nofe 
with red-hot tongs, which made him roar, 
That he was heard three miles or more.** 

The Devil appearing in the fliape of a beautiful female 
to tempt him. The tongs, too, are faid to be in exift- 
ence with which he performed the deed, at Mayfield. 
A pifture illuftrating this ftory can ftill be feen over 
the fireplace in the Goldfmiths' Hall ; the Saint is 
the patron of the company. Two fcenes are prefented 
on the fame canvas. The one in the background 
reprefenting the Saint pinching the Devil by the nofe ; 
the other, the fame holy man in adoration of the 
BlefTed Virgin. C. R. Williams, Efq., informs me 
that the name of the artift is unknown. The Rev. 
R. A. Taylor, M. A., writes to me as follows : 
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"Touching the Legend of S. Dunftan taking the 
Enemy by the nofe, may there be an allegory in the 
ftory? viz., that the Saint by his energy had done 
much to injure the caufe of error. This obfervation 
. may al(b explain the legend of Luther throwing an 
inkftand at the Devil." The nofe of Satan is not of 
Roman, Grecian, Jewifh, or celeftial type, but partly 
cogitative, partly fnub. This was not the only prank 
the Devil played the Saint ; for, on the death of King 
Edmund, he danced before him. 

The manner of the eleftion, or rather promotion, 
of S.* Dunftan to the Abbacy of Glaftonbury and the 
Primacy of Canterbury has given rife to legends. 
Edmund having been appointed King on the death 
of Athelftan, commanded Dunftan to be prefent at 
his councils, fo that he was to be accounted as a royal 
prince. Of courfe he had his traducers and difparagers. 
The King, without well inquiring into the matters, 
at once ordered him to be deprived of all honour 
and of the chancellorfhip too. On a certain day, the 
King went forth with his train to relieve his melan- 
choly by hunting near this Abbey. He followed a 
hart of immenfe (i^, which was driven by the hounds 
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over a precipitous fide of an abrupt hill, and in the 
hot purfuit the King followed and nearly loft his 
life ; for his horfe was unmanageable, in confequence 
of a hard mouth ; and the King unable to reftrain 
him, although on the verge of a precipice, had the 
prefence of mind to commend his foul to God, and to 
die in charity with all. The King's words were, *' I 
do not recoiled that I of late have injured any one 
except Dunftan ; and this fault I will amend by recon- 
ciling myfelf to him if time is allowed me.'* At thefe 
words, in confequence of the merits of the blefTed 
man, the horfe ftopped on the extreme edge of the 
precipice ; and fo the King was (aved. He was recon- 

m. 

ciled to S. Dunftan, and committed to him the charge 
of the Abbey. " Be thou," he faid, " the moft faithful 
abbot of this feat and of this church ; and if you find 
anything wanting for the complete fervice of our holy 
religion, I will fupply that out of my royal treafures." 

The ele£lion to the Archbifhopric was almoft as 
fingular as his promotion to the Abbacy. ^^Ifeg, 
Bifhop of the city of Weftminfter, being dead, King 
Edred wifhed to appoint S. Dunftan to the vacant fee, 
I have extradied from Matthew of Weftminfter the 
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vifion which induced him to accept the regal offer. 
The King treated with him by the agency of his 
mother. Dunftan replied, *' I befeech you, O lady, 
to ceafe petitions of this nature, and be afTured that I 
will not be biihop in the time of your fon." The man 
of God faid this becaufe he loved the King, and was 
unwilling to abfent himfelf from his councils becaufe 
of the duties of the office. But on the following night 
he had a vifion, in which he feemed to have gone to 
Rome, and after worfhipping at the tombs of the 
apoftles, to have returned; and when he had come 
to the Mount of Joy, S. Peter met him, with the 
apoftles SS. Paul and Andrew, offering him their 
fwords which they held in their hands. On the fword 
of S. Peter was written — *' In the beginning was 
the Word." The fwords of SS. Paul and Andrew 
were infcribed with their own names. Then S. 
Peter fang to him fweetly, ''Take my yoke upon 
you, and you fliall find reft for your fouls." Then 
reproving him, he lifted up the rod which he held 
in his hand, and ftruck him gently on the hand, 
faying, '' Take this as a warning not to perfift any 
longer in rcfufing the yoke of the Lord." On this 
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the man of God awoke, and in the morning narrated 
the vifion to the King, who wondered at it. The 
King took upon himfelf to interpret the dream. '-'As 
the words which you have received by the &vour of 
the apoftles, denote the armour of the Holy Spirit, 
you may know for certain by the fword of S. Peter, 
infcribed as it is by the Word of God, that you are 
to be prefented, by heavenly intervention, with the 
dignity of Archbilhop; by the fword of S. Paul you 
may know that you will receive a mere bifhopric, 
and by the fword of S. Andrew that you will receive 
another bifhopric, over which you are to exercife the 
right of government. And afterwards, in accordance 
with the interpretation of his dream, he ruled the 
church of Canterbury, which was dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, the church of London, dedicated to S. 
Paul, and that of Rochefter, confecrated in the name 
of the blefled Andrew. On the death of King Edred, 
S. Dunftan was apprifed of it, by angels finging in the 
air, "King Edred has gone to his reft in peace," 

King Athelftan, determining to feek all the relics 
of the different faints throughout his realm, went to 
the monaftery of Glaftonbury 5 and here he found 
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Elfleda, who had chofen an abode near the weflern 
fide of the monaftery. She, hearing that the King was 
coming, prepared a dinner. The fervants of the 
king's houfehold (knowing that the King had granted 
to his niece an exemption from the obligation of 
receiving travellers, fo that (he might attend to her 
meditations) came the day before to fee that all things 
were ready for their lord's reception, on infpedion 
they difcovered that mead was wanting. They accord- 
ingly told Elfleda, who replied, *' The Mother of my 
Lord Jesus Christ will never permit mead to be 
wanting at the table of the King," Afterwards fhe 
entered into the church of the Mother of God, and 
proftrated herfelf in prayer to God and to His Mother. 
The King came accompanied with a numerous retinue 
of fervants, and after the celebration of mafs he was 
invited to dinner, and went in accordingly. But, at 
the firft paffing of the cup, the greedy drinkers emptied 
the veiTel, leaving only a fmall quantity at the bottom. 
God, however, increafed the liquor, which for the 
whole day was found fufficient for the whole company. 
The King was told of the miracle by one of the 
fervants, who was vexed, and faid, ^^ We have finned 
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too much in vexing this fervant of God by our ex- 
ceffive fuperfluity." 

In later times tradition relates that the abbot's 
kitchen owed its origin to a controverfy between 
Henry VIII and the Abbot, when the former threat- 
ened to burn the kitchen, thereby infinuating a re- 
proach for his gluttony and luxurious manner of living, 
to which the Abbot laughingly replied that he would 
ere£t fuch an one that all the wood in the royal forefts 
fhould not fuffice to accomplifh that threat, and forth- 
with erefted the prefent one. This tradition is very 
incorrect, for the prefent building proves that it was 
built anterior to the time of Henry VIII. 



The feat of the Tynte family, of whofe anceftors I 
have gleaned the following. The firft Tynte, a young 
knight of the Arundel family, fought bravely at the 
iiege of Afcalon, riding down the Saracens till the 
white houfings of his noble fteed were bordered crimfon 
with the blood of the mifcreants. The King, Richard 
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Coeur de Lion, obferving him hewing among the 
Moflem fabreSv declared that the maiden knight had 
borne himfelf like a lion, and had done work enough 
for fix crufaders ; for which fervice to the Chriftian 
caufe, he conferred on him for armorial bearings, a 
lion argent on a field gules^ between fix crofQets of the 
firfl, and motto — ^^TynSfus cruore Saraceno,* 



Here in ancient times dwelt S. Wulfric, a native of 
Letona,* a place fituated about eight miles firom BrifloL 
When he had arrived to man's eflate, he entered into 
holy orders, and having been made priefl when young 
and heedlefs too of the perfection to which his holy 
calling obliged him, he pafTed his time in a manner 
not at all fuitable to his vocation, following hunting, 
hawking, and other worldly diverfions. One day, while 
following the chafe, he was admonifhed by fome un- 
known perfon, who, clad in the garb of a beggar, 

* I am unable to ^ve the modern name of Letona; many places 
near Briftol might claim the birthplace of the Saint, if it were decided 
by conjedure. 
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afked alms of him ; henceforth he left the world and 
led a life of penance : firft in the family of William, 
lord of the town in which he was born, and to whom 
he a£ied as chaplain ; then afterwards in the parifh 
of Hafelbury, where he led a life of aufterity in a 
cell adjoining to the church dedicated to S. Michael. 
His fafts were continual, infomuch that he reduced 
his body to a fkeleton, paffing nights without fleep ; 
and even the little reft he had was marred and ren- 
dered painful by leaning his head againft the wall. His 
food was oaten bread and water-gruel \ his clothing 
mean, under which he wore a hair fhirt, and afterwards 
an iron coat of mail, which was given to him by the 
knight, his old mafter and patron. In the fharp winter 
feafon he was accuftomed to caft himfelf into a large 
vefTel of cold water, from which he would not come 
out until he had recited the whole pfalter ; yet with all 
this rigour he was humble and affable to all who came 
to him, to whom (although for the moft part unfeen) 
he gave excellent advice and lefTons of piety. He 
fuffered, like another S. Anthony, great and violent 
perfecutions from Satan and his infernal fpirits, not 
only by interior temptations, but alfo fcourgings and 
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other external aiTaults. His patience and conftancy 
was proof againft all Satanic influences, and eventually 
by his perfeverance was enabled to exorcife thofe who 
were under the dominion of the power of darknefs. 
It is related that a man, having fold himfelf to the 
Devil, repented of his bargain, endeavoured to vifit 
the faint, but when he came near the village, and was 
in the a£t of fording the ftreams, the enemy of fouls 
would not allow him to proceed, but held him in the 
water and almoft fufFocated him ; which, when the 
man of God, knowing it by divine revelation, fent his 
own confefTor to him armed with the crofs, and 
bearing holy water with which he fprinkled the poor 
man, and fo brought him to S. Wulfric, who, after 
hearing his confeffion, difmifled him in peace. 

This faint poflefl!ed alio the fpirit of prophecy, and 
foretold that Stephen (hould be king, and that the 
religious houfe of the order of Canons which had been 
founded by Walter, lord of Hafelbury, fhould not 
profper, he is faid to have uttered the following words: 
^^ Incipies fed non confummabis collegium canicorum 
apud Hafelberge; neque enim hi quos introducere 
difponis profperabuntur in loco ifto.*' Of his miracles 
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it is recorded that he changed water into wine, and at 
another time by his benediction fed forty perfons with 
one fmall loaf; many, too, were healed by water blelTed 
by him. His coat of mail coming down to his knees 
hindered his genuflecting ; after confultation with the 
knight how to remedy this inconvenience, the latter 
advifed him to fend the armour to London to be cut 
fhorter, but the good man did not wifh this ; therefore 
praying to God, he defired Sir William to cut the mail 
with a pair of fciflTors, which he did, cutting through 
the iron with as much eafe as if it had been cloth. 
Many were the rings made of the iron thus cut off, 
and great miracles were faid to have been done by the 
application of them to difeafed bodies. On another 
occafion a moufe, gnawing at his cape (cappa)* was 
reprimanded by the faint, the little animal ran to his 
feet and expired. A boy was commiffioned on one 
occafion to bring him three loaves, but inftead of doing 
fo, kept two, which were turned into ftones by S. 

* Many of these legends I gleaned from the Acta SanBorum. I tranflate 
the word cappa as cape. Cappa, cape, cope, coppe, being fynonyms for 
a part of a monk's drefs. In an old author I read — 

'< His cope that biclypped him wel clene was it folden, 
Of double worftede y-dyght$ doun to the hele.** 

Peres the Pioughmam Crede, 

H 
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Wulfric; afterwards confeffing his guilt, by the pious 
interceffion of the hermit the ftones were changed 
into bread again. The cell in which he lived was 
draughty — the wind often extinguifhed the candles, 
much to the difcomfit of the faint ; the whole church 
adjacent to his cell was illuminated to give him light. 
As the hour of diflTolution drew near, he was forewarned 
of it by God, and calling for his confefTor, told him 
that on the following Saturday he muft die, which 
accordingly came to pafs in the year 1154, and was 
buried in his cell, and would no doubt have remained 
there until this day, only for the monks of Montacute, 
who wi{hed his body and relics to be given to them ; 
but Oiberne, the parifb prieft, would not allow this, 
but transferred them to the church of Hafelbury. Mr. 
Baring Gould, in fpeaking of this faint, errs, I think, 
in placing his relics in the church of Hafelbury Bryan, 
in Dorfetfhire ; for in the former church, from time 
immemorial, a fide aifle, now ufed as a baptiftery, has 
borne the name of S. Wulfric. 
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At this place is a wooded gorge in the hill-fide through 
which runs a finall ftream, which is called ^' Haydon's 
Gully." A gentleman named Col. Haydon, who was 
accufed of high treafon, ufed to fpend his nights under 
his brother's roof, and in the morning came and backed 
his horfe into a hole in the bank. 

Derives its name from S. Keyna, daughter of Braghan, 
prince of Wales, who has left his name to Brecknock- 
fhire, and was happy in an offspring of (aints. One 
of the moft famous was S. Keyna, furnamed by the 
Wellh '' The Virgin," who lived a reclufe near this 
town: tradition afTerts that the fpiral ftones in thefhape 
of ferpents found in our county were originally ferpents 
turned into ftone by her prayers. The '' Stantes 
Lapides " of Stanton Drew have alfo been afcribed to 
her, but on what authority I know not. Dr. Ferguflbn 
quotes two authors who relate it, namely Stukeley 
. and Bathurft Deane.* 

* ^rcAaoIogia xxv, p. 189 ; and Rude Stone Monuments^ p. 181. 
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Here in this folitude the Holy Virgin pafled her life, 
and was found by S. Cadoc, who wilhed her to accom- 
pany him home, but the inhabitants would not allow it. 
However, fome time after, the faint, admonifhed by an 
angel, returned to the place of her nativity, and there, 
on the fummit of a lofty mountain, fhe took up her 
abode, obtaining a fpring of water by her interceffion. 
Here fhe remained for many years, pra£ti(ing wonderful 
aufterity until the time of her difTolution, of which 
ihe was warned by a viflon, in which fhe faw a pillar 
of fire refling on her bed (the bare pavement flrewn 
over with a few branches of trees) ; and two angels, 
who feemed to take ofF her hair cloth, and to clothe 
her with fine garments warning her to make herfelf 
ready for the marriage-feafl of the Lamb. On awaking, 
fhe found herfelf in a fever, which fhe regarded as the 
precurfor of death, which fbon took place. During 
her lafl moments fhe was comforted by angels; and 
fo fweet a fragrance proceeded from her body, that 
the bjrflanders feemed to be in Paradife. At Keynfham 
alfo, Bladud kept his fwine, ere he found out the 
virtues of the hot fprings of Bath. 
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Si^tne||eati« 

" The queen of Englifh watering-places" — I am ufing 
the words of a friend — is not lacking in a tale of horror. 
Sir W. Scott fays, in Rokebyy 

<<How whiftle rafli bids tempefts roar,** 

which is illuftrated by the fuperftition of failors on 
hearing a whiftle at fea. The moft formidable whiftler 
on record was Mrs. Leakey, who, in 1636, redded at 
this town ; her only fon drove a confiderable trade 
between that port and Waterford. This good old 
dame was of an amiable difpofition, and proved fo 
acceptable a companion to her friends that they were 
accuftomed to fay to her and to each other, it were a 
pity fuch an excellent, good-natured old lady fhould 
die. To this fhe was wont to reply, that whatever 
pleafure they might find in her company now, they 
would not greatly like to fee her or converfe with her 
after death. After this event had taken place, fhe 
began to appear to various perfons by night and day — 
fometimes in one place, fometimes in another — now in 
her own houfe, now in the fields — fea and land were 
not free from her vifits. Her chara6ler was changed, 
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her urbanity had departed, and it is on record that ihe 
kicked a M.D. for his negligence in omitting to hand 
her over a ftyle ; a neglefl: which feems to me to be 
quite pardonable. She had a habit of appearing on the 
quay, and calling for a boat. She perfecuted her fon 
fo much that he was ruined ; for when a vefTel of his 
approached the ihore, her whiftle was heard, and the 
fea would be agitated with ftorms and tempefts, which 
did incredible damage to the (hipping. After having 
aAed in this horrible way, (he appeared to her daughter- 
in-law while drefSng, who got rid of her mother-in-law 
by fending her to an Irifli prelate, then noted for his 
crimes and mifhaps, to exhort him to repentance and 
to amend his faults, in order that he might avoid the 
gallows. The bifhop was, however, hard-hearted, 
and told her that if he was born to be hanged he 
fhould not be drowned. 



In the fouth aifle (a very pretty Perpendicular addition 
to the pariih church), in the heads of the windows, a 
hammer, nail, pincers, horfelhoe, and buttrefs, are 
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delineated. The villagers tell you that a blaekfmith 
in that place, once on a time fent to Briftol for a 
hundredweight of iron, and in due courfe of time 
received a ponderous bag, which he imagined to be 
the article fent for, but, on examination, turned out to 
be gold. How the miftake gave him the right to the 
property, hiftory faith not; but having appropriated 
it, he built this aifle, and fet the implements of his 
trade in the windows as a memorial of the h&. 



On the hill-fide above the beautiful little church, rifes 
an old earthwork, with a ditch and ramparts, enclofing 
an area of thirteen acres. The local legend is that an 
enormous ferpent — " the loathy worm " of ancient 
ballads, once dwelt at Conqueft, and devaftated the 
furrounding country. Its ravages are fuppofed to be 
portrayed in the carving of the wood fcreen of the 
parifh church dedicated to All Saints. It is very diffi- 
cult to account for this univerfal legend, unlefs we 
trace it back to the primeval time when great lizard 
monfters occupied the earth with man. This place 
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was once a Britifh town, as its name fhows : Ner-ton, 
North-ton, Nether-ton, or Near-ton. A local diftich 
ftill maintains the fact: 

<<When Norton was a market town, 
Taunton was a furzy down.** 

It is, in fa£t, to Taunton what Old Sarum is to 
Sali(bury — grandfather. Perhaps fome outlaw Britifli 
chieftain of early days, fortrefTed himfelf here, and 
tormented the neighbourhood by impofing '^ black- 
mail." 

The Rev. H. Alford, in vol. x, page 320, of Notes 
and ^eriesj writes as follows : 

^^ I think the following may not be without intereft 
to your readers. I had occafion to confult the regifters 
at Wefton-Zoyland, and at the end of one of them 
found this memorandum : 

*Ann Account of the Ffight that was in Langmore, the Six of July 
16S5, between the King*8 Army and the D. of M. 

* The Iniadgement began between one and two of the clock in the 
morning. It continued near one hour and a halfe. There was kild upon 
the fpott of the King*s fbuldiers, fixteen ; ffive of them buried in the 
churchyard, and they had all Chriftian buriall. One hundred or more of 
the King*s fbuldiers wounded ; of which wounds many died, of which wee 
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have no certain account. There was kild of the rebels upon the fpot 
aboute 300 ; hanged with us 22, of which 4 were hanged in gemmarek.* 
Aboute 500 prifoners brought into our church, of which there was 79 
wounded, and 5 of them died of their wounds in our church.* 

<The D. of M. beheaded 
July 15th. A.D., 1685.' 

^* I alio found in the churchwardens' account for 
1686, the following entries : 

£. s. d. 

' Item exp*d upon the ringers the 6 of July in remem- 
brance of the great deliverance we had upon that day, 
in the year 1685 - - - - - -070 

' It. pd Ben Page, John Keyier, etc., for ringing when 

the King was in the more - - - - -050 

' It. pd. (etc. etc.) for taking up the glaxes which was 
laid over brod ryne when the King was in the more -016 

< It. pd. Ben Page for nailes ufed about the glaxes -008 

' It. expended then in beere, and the next day when the 

King came through Culfton - - - - -0810 

* It. pd. Richard Board for carrying the glaxe down to 

brod tyne - - - - - - -01 10* 

** What the glaxe is, no one can tell me^ nor is any 
fuch word known to the weftern people. f One of 

* I have written to many antiquarians refpefting this word. The moft 
feafible is a fblution given by ProfelTor Morley. He concurs with me in 
thinking that gemmarek means *' chains." He wrote as follows : '*^he 
four hung in gemmarek were certainly four hung in chains or < hung in 
gimmaces* — a Somerfetihire expreifion. The word is from a root that 
implies coupling, as in the ' gimmel ring ;* and another form of it was 
gimmer, as in * gimmer tree,* a tree growing double firom its roots \ fo that 
your word might be formed fix>m it, the c and s may have been like enough 
to r and k to caufe the word gemmaces to be read like gemmarek.** — C. H. P. 

-f* Glaxe here evidently means a bridge. I am unable to trace this 
word, and ihould be glad to receive any fuggefBons refpeding it.— C. H. P. 
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our family, Richard Alford, was churchwarden in the 
year of the battle ; and there is a legend in the family, 
that he, being a Monmouthite, thereby faved himfelf 
by bringing out to a party of the king's foldiers a jug 
of cider, with the king's head on it, and thereby 
efcaping queftion. 

^' It does not appear from Macaulay that the King 
vifited Sedgmoor the year after the battle ; but from 
thefe entries it muft have been fo."* 



►» — 



Here S. Indra£bus with his flfter Drufa and his com- 
panions were martyred. For on their return from 
Rome, and direding their journey towards Glaftonbury, 
with the intention of vifiting the tomb of their patron, 
S. Patrick, who was buried here {Vide William of 
Malmefbury), on the road they filled their pilgrims' 
wallets with millet and other feeds, which they in- 
tended carrying with them to Ireland, and bearing at 
the fame time ftaves tipped with brafs. They were 

* Lord Macaulay does not mention the h€t of James II vifiting this 
battlefield. Yet we know that he made a tour to £omz of the neigh- 
bouring counties (1686), and probably did vifit this county. — C. H. P. 
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obferved by a party of fervants in the retinue of 
King Ina, who was holding his court at Pedret, who 
fuppofed them to be laden with bags of gold, and 
thinking that their ftaves were ornamented with the 
fame metal, confpired to flay them. One of them — 
Hona — more wicked than the reft, coveting the fup- 
pofed booty, induced his companions to follow them, 
with the deflgn of getting poflTeffion of the treafure, 
and coming up with them at Shapwick, entered the 
houfe where they were fleeping, murdered the party, 
and afterwards caft their bodies into a pit. Capgrave 
relates that a pillar of light from heaven was obferved 
overhanging the place of interment for three nights, 
by which miraculous portent their bodies were dis- 
covered, and fo by King Ina were transferred to the 
Abbey of Glaftonbury. William of Worcefter, how- 
ever, mentions that S. Indra£lus was buried in the 
parifh church of Shepton Mallet with a hundred com- 
panions. A ftory is told by an old author* that the 
murderers were prefent at the burial, and were fo 
tormented by devils that they tore their own flefh 
with their teeth, and fo miferably ended their lives. 

* Capgrave. 
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With this town is connedled the hiftory of Nancy 
Camel, who lived in fome period of hiftory either 
never afcertained or fo remote that time has effaced 
all traces from mortal memory. Tradition, however, 
relates, for the benefit of pofterity, that when the 
manufacture of ftockings formed a portion of the daily 
work of its inhabitants, and when old and young 
worked their fingers to the bone to obtain money, 
there lived an old lady of the above name in the neigh- 
bouring woods, and was of courfe accounted a witch, 
or wife woman. Regarded as an objedl of ridicule, if 
not of dread, ihunned by her own fex, and without 
kit or kin; in her feclufion and retirement fhe laboured 
at her ftockings unceafingly — Sundays not excepted — 
and here fhe mourned over the bitterneis of her 
wretched life. In the midft of her folitude, fhe, too, 
is viflted by the evil one. What tranfadions pafTed 
between them, hiftory relates not — the refult of the 
interview never tranfpired; perhaps (he broke, like 
many of her companions in forcery, the compadt duly 
figned and fealed to deliver over her foul to her lord 
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and mafter for favours conferred. However, one 
evening after a moft fultry day, the dark clouds 
gathered, and terminated the day with gloom ; thunder 
filled the fky, accompanied, too, by the flafh of vivid 
lightning. As night drew on, fo the fury of the 
elements increafed. In the midft of the florm was 
heard a loud and piercing fhriek, that faintly echoed 
till the morning broke; there, too, was heard, the 
cracking of a whip and the creaking of wheels. Morn 
came at lafl, calm and glorious after the florm ; fome 
perfons, half fufpe£bing the caufe of the fhrieks they 
had heard, and half out of curiofity to fee how Nancy 
had fared, vifited the fpot. She was gone: fhe had 
vaniflied in the night ; and the traces of wheels and 
the impref&on of hoofs, engraven as by a miracle in 
the hard rock, unveiled the horrible manner of her 
abdu£bion. The remains of '' Nancy Camel's Hole," 
with the myfterious marks upon the roof in front of 
the cave — fimply natural formations — are ftill pointed 
out to the wondering curious. 

There is a tragic hiflory connected with Cannard's 
Grave ; a place well known to the inhabitants of 
Shepton, as a patch of dreary, woe-begone looking 
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buildings^ whofe beft days have paiTed. Originally^ 
the old, lofty, ghoftlike edifice, with wide arch and 
folding portal, was the hoflelry ; which inn, no doubt-, 
could bear witnefs to many a fcene of gambling, 
fmuggling fchemes, and profanity. Giles Cannard, a 
thriving man, was its landlord \ but, alas ! his thrift 
brought no bleffing, for it was obtained by queflionable 
proceedings ; his love of gold urged him to the com- 
mittal of a forgery, which was eventually difcovered, 
and the profpedl of ruin led him to commit fuicide ; and 
here on this fpot of folitude and defblation did his 
body find a refling-place : the foul, neverthelefs, did 
not refl, but troubled the earth, and vifited the fcenes 
of its former abode while in the flefh. This fad is 
mentioned by the Rev. H. Allen, re£lor of Shepton 
in 1692, in his account of the parifh bounds. Many 
conjectures have been made concerning the derivation 
of the words Cannard's Grave. One derivation I 
have feen quoted, flating that graef, or grave, did not 
always mean a place of interment, but was a com- 
mon affix, fignifying grove or wood, and even cave. 
Kinehard was the name of an Anglo-Saxon prince to 
whom this property may have belonged, and which. 
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when he was killed by the partizans of Kenulph, came 
into the hands of the monks of Glaftonbury. Another 
derivation, which I think is the correct: one, is this : 
that this place was the kineherd's grove^ where the fhep- 
herd or herdsman was accuftomed to coUedt his kine 
for milking. 

j&omecton* 

With this ancient town is conne£led the legendary 
ftory of King Ina. I am indebted to one of the 
earlier publications of the Camden Society for it; it 
is interefting as affording a good fpecimen of Anglo- 
Saxon fiiStioti, and is to my mind almoft as romantic as 
the Spanifh tale of King Vamba and Queen Sancha.* 
*' Formerly there were two kings reigning in England 
— one beyond the Humber, the other on this fide of it. 
It happened that the king who reigned on this fide of 
the Humber, the number of his days being completed, 
went the way of all flefh. He left no heir behind him, 
whereupon, in the kingdom which he had governed, 
there arofe a ceflation of the adminiiftration of juftice, 
and with it injuftice ; fo that no room was left either 

* Vide Spanish Stories^ by the author of Tractions 6f Tirol. 
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for peace or equity. The unjuft man condemned the 
juftj the ftrong opprefled the weak; and the more 
powerful a man was, the more injurious was he to his 
neighbour. What more ? Thus the want of an heir 
to the kingdom brought a miferable defolation ; which, 
beholding, the biihops and clergy, perfons of the realm 
defirous to obtain a king to reign over them, confulted 
the Lord at London. The reply they received was, 
that they fhould feek out a man whofe name was Ina, 
and make him king. When the chief men of the 
realm heard this, they immediately defpatched many 
meflengers in every dire£Uon who fhould feek out this 
perfbn called Ina, and bring him to them ; who, when 
they had fought him for a long time without fuccefs, 
a party of them, who had been inquiring in the Weflern 
provinces, namely in Cornwall and Devonfhire, were 
returning, wearied in fpirit, and dire£bing their courfe 
towards London. Thefe men, as they were travelling 
through the provinces, and had arrived at a certain 
town which is called Somerton, chanced to fee there a 
certain hufbandman with his plough, who, with a loud 
voice, was calling out for ^Ina,' that he might come 
with the oxen of his father, who was a partner of the 
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hufbandman. The meflengers hearing this, inquired 
of the hufbandman what he was calling, who replied, 
that he had called for Ina, the (on of his partner, that 
he fhould come with his father's oxen. As foon as 
the mefTengers had feen Ina, and perceived that he 
was a handfome youth, tall and robuft, they rejoiced 
with exceeding joy. ' This,' faid they, * is he of 
whom we are in fearch.' When they expreffed their 
deflre to t^ke him with them, they were not fuiFered 
to do fo by the father, nor yet by the neighbours, 
without giving a pledge and fecurity that no harm 
fhould happen to him while he was in their hands. 
This being done, they brought him to London, to the 
chiefs and nobles of the realm, who, when they faw 
Ina — a young man, very handfome, and, as it feemed, 
very brave — they made him king, committing to him 
all the kingdom and all belonging to it ; and he was 
immediately confecrated by the biihops. 

'* While thefe things were fcarcely concluded, there 
came one who told the king, that the king on the 
other fide of the Humber had lately died, leaving an 
only daughter his heir, whofe name was Adelburgh. 
When the king heard this he fent a royal embafly to 
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Adelburgh, with propofals of marriage, aiid that their 
two realms fhould be united in one monarchy. But 
Adelburgh, when (he had received the propofal, 
defpifed it, and fpurned the thoughts of marriage with 
the king, becaufe it was faid he was the fbn of a huf- 
bandman. King Ina, when he received this reply, 
thinking that he himfelf fhould have better fuccefs, 
determined to go in perfbn ; and pretending that he 
was a meflenger of the king, came to Adelburgh, and 
repeated the propofals which before had been made to 
her. But fhe, neverthelefs, as before, rejeded the 
propofal on the ground that the king's father was a 
hufbandman; which, when the king heard, thinking 
anxioufly what he fhould do, that by fbme means or 
other he might fucceed, he determined to remain 
with her fbme days and even months in the charader 
of a fervant waiting upon her. 

^^ Now it happened that Adelburgh appointed a 
feafl to be held for the chief perfons of her realm. 
Ina, on the day of the feflival, had the office affigned 
him by his miflress of placing the difhes on the table 
at the banquet. While he was performing this duty, 
being drefTed in royal apparel, and appearing to far 
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greater advantage than the other perfons who were 
prefent, the lady, again and again admiring him, fell 
in love with him, and gave him apartments in her* 
own houfe. In a fecret interview, Ina again opened 
his embafly to Adelburgh. He could not, however, 
prevail to be heard until, at length, he declared to her 
who he was, and that he himfelf was the king ; when 
fhe, wondering exceedingly at what had happened, 
was amazed, and with hearty goodwill acquiefced in 
his propofal. This being fettled, the king departed ; 
and, being returned into his own country, fent a 
fplendid embafly to conduct the lady to him. When 
(he arrived at the town which then was called 
Cideflon, but now Wells, they were there folemnly 
married." 



This remarkable entrenchment is partly in this 
county. It commences near Andover in Hants, crofling 
the Wiltfhire Downs, entering Somerfet near Bath 
Hampton ; taking a weftward courfe and then a north- 
wefterly one, fo as to make a circuit around Bath, 
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traverfing the hills by S. Stoke, Englifh Combe, Stanton 
Prior, Compton Dando, Norton Malreward and Long 
•Afhton to the Briftol Channel at Portifliead. The 
ancient camps on Bath Hampton Down, Stantonbury 
Hill near Stanton Prior, and Maes Knoll near Norton 
Malreward, are juft on its line. Maes Knoll, on the 
Somerfet fide of Briftol, for a thoufand years has, like 
a geological boulder, kept its place, although its com- 
panions have fuccumbed to fate and time. Its deriva- 
tion is decidedly Keltic ; and the fa£t of its defenfive 
chara£ler is proved by the exiftence of the old earth- 
works and other remains found in its vicinity. Maes 
fignifies an " open place " or '' field," and the word is 
found in combination with other names of localities : 
Maes-teg, Tyn-y-maes, Maes-y-erugian are examples. 
The combination of the two words maes-knoU may 
inform us of the place having been held by fucceffive 
owners; Brendon Hill is another illuftration of the fame 
fad of a place having three changes of inhabitants to 
whom the older name fucceffively loft its (ignificance — 
Bren the Cymric, Dun the Keltic, and Hill the Anglo- 
Saxon.* Archbiftiop Trench in one of his works 

i 

• Fide I. Taylor's Words and Places^ p. 224. I 
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inftances Wanfbeckwater, a ftream of Northumber- 
land; Wans, water; the fecond German, bech^ a brook, 
from Bach ; the laft Englifh, water. 

Tradition fays that Maes Knoll was formed from the 
fcrapings of a giant's fpade. Shall we fay that the meaning 
has reference to fome conquering hero, perhaps the Lord 
of Avon, the maker of thefe earthworks ? In ancient 
times Vincent (the Latinized form and embodiment 
of the Belgae, the difplacers of the Gaels), the Lord of 
Avon, contended with Gorm for the poiTeffion of the 
valley of that river. Vincent, however, was viftor, 
for Gorm tripped in his flight like Enceladus,* his 
bones forming Brean-down and the Holmes. His 
chair is ftill preferved in the grounds of Blaize Caftle. 
And while beholding the rugged faftneflis of Clifton- 
Hill-Fort-Clofe and Maes Knoll, we are inclined to 
think that fome germs of hiftorical truth lie hidden in 
the ftory of the giants. We have yet the river Avon 
(Afon) flowing tranquilly by the rocks of Vincent, 

*' Maintaining ftill its ftream. 
Swelled with glories of the Roman name ; 
Strange power of fate ! Unfhaken moles muft wafte ; 
While things that ever move for ever laft." 

* Virgil: >£««W, lib. iii, 578. * 
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And here I would remark with the learned author 
of Rude Monuments that it is curious that Maes How, 
in Orkney, fhould bear the fame relative podtion to 
the Standing Stones of Stennis that Maes Knoll does 
to the group of circular ftones of Stanton Drew. In 
thefe ftrongholds we have the veritable fortrefles of a 
race, ftrangers though they were, whom fubfequent 
generations raifed into the Olympus of their crude 
oral myths. On the hill-tops, giants rolled about the 
rocks and played at quoits ; from this we may deduce 
the thievifh and cruel propenfities of rude marauding 
chiefs, dwelling in the midft of a weak and inofFendve 
people. Have we not in thefe hill fortrefTes and hut 
villages which lie below, the very materials out of 
which have been developed the mythology we now 
poflefs ? 

Norton Malreward (mal, a hill \ rhiew, a ilope ; and 
ard, a height, the hill of the high flope), crowned 
by Maes Knoll, has had a fingular derivation afcribed 
to it. It is faid that when Sir John Hautville (whofe 
defcendant I have the pleafure of enumerating among 
the number of my fubfcribers) received the manor 
from the Copqueror, he defpifed the gift, faying. 
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" Mai reward ! an ill guerdon for my exploits." I 
am of the opinion that Malreward is a corrupted form 
of fpelling for fome old family name ; for, as a rule, 
in double names of places the name of the family 
follows that of the place, e. g.j Combe Florey, Norton 
Fitzwarren, etc. Of this knight it is recorded that 
he was the ftrongeft man in thofe parts ; he went up 
the tower of Norton Church, with a man under each 
arm and one in his teeth. The two former made 
fome refiftance, and were immediately fqueezed to 
death ; the other, rendering no doubt paf&ve obedi- 
ence, was preferved. Hautville's Quoit, apparently 
a cromlech, was by this fturdy knight thrown from 
Maes Knoll, a tradition ariftng from the fa£l that Sir 
John held land from the Knoll to the land containing 
the cromlech. This valiant hero, although originally 
buried in Norton Hawkfield Church, has found a 
refting-place — at leaft his monument of Irifli oak is 
in the church of Chew Magna. 

Near the Quoit is the village of Stanton Drew* 
(the Durocaflium of the Latins, and the ^^ In monte 

* For a learned inquiry into the origin of these ftones, yide Rude 
Stone Monuments^ by Dr. J. FergufTon, pp. 148-154. 
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quod dicitur Agned " of King Arthur, where his 
twelfth and crowning vi£lory was fought), the hut 
village near the water, where are alfo the *' ftantes 
lapides^' (erefted probably by Hubba*), the old, true 
witneflfes of times long fled, immortalized by fame, by 
tradition, by profe, and by verfe. The pretty little poem 
by the MifTes Coates, the production of two (ifters, is 
well worth perufal, but unfortunately fpace prevents me 
quoting the legend as related by them. I will tell it 
as briefly as poflible. 

It is, that at (bme unknown period, on a Saturday 
evening, a recently married pair, with their friends 
and companions, met on the fpot now covered by 
thefe ruins, to enjoy themfelves and to celebrate their 
nuptials. Here mirth prevailed, and they, lightly trip- 
ping over the greenfward, wiled away the night ; the 
clock was on the point of ftriking the hour of mid- 
night, when the piper refufed to play. This was 
againft the wiih of the bride, who being very fond 
of dancing, and not wiihing to be thwarted of her 
purpofe, fwore an oath that {he would go to the 
unmentionable regions to find a fiddler. Prefently an 

* Vide Rude Stone Monuments. 
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aged man appeared and offered his fervices, which 
were gladly accepted. The old gentleman, whofe 
name I hardly need mention, commenced playing a 
flow and folemn air, which did not pleafe the com- 
pany, who, requiring fomething more lively, expoftu- 
lated. Thereupon, being favoured with their requeft, 
they danced right merrily ; but, alas ! as the performer 
played fo they were impelled around him. In vain 
they eflayed to flop ; but no, they only moved the 
fafter — the fiend in the meanwhile having refumed his 
own fhape fo well known by repute. Cries for mercy 
were unheeded, until the firft glimmering of day or 
the fhrill found of the cock warned the unwelcome 
fiddler to depart, which he did, faying, '' I leave you 
as a monument of your wickednefs and my power." 
The villagers in the morning found the meadow 
ftrewn with the ftones, and the wedding party trans- 
formed from men and women into a fterner fubftance. 
Max MuUer fays that modern traditions have every- 
where cluflered round thofe curious flone circles. 
Being placed in a circular order, fo as to make an 
area for dancing, they were naturally called Dawn's- 
men, /. ^., dancing flones. This name was foon cor- 
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rupted into dance-men, and a legend fprang up at once 
to account for the name. Another corruption of the 
name into Danis-men led to the tradition that thefe 
circles were built by the Danes. 

I may add that Robert of Brunne calls this circuit 
of ftones a karole. It would be interefting to know 
if this word is derived from the Latin chorale or 
corolla,* the diminutive of corona. This legend is 
common to all nations. The Romans and Greeks 
had Orpheus, who made inanimate objedis to follow 
in a circle when he piped. f Orpheus is fuppofed 
to mean the. light of the fun: fentient beings rejoice 
in his influence. 



This parifh ' is fo named from a certain faint (S. 
Decuman) who lived in the feventh century, and fixed 
his abode in this place, near the fite of the prefent 
church, which ftill bears his name. Of him many 
ftories are related, the principal of which are that he 

* Hefychlus makes the Greek x^P^^C) ^ dance, equivalent to kvkKoq^ 
a circle. 

f Euripides: Ifkig, ia jiul., 121 3; yCfchylus: ^gam., 1260. 
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was drifted over from Wales acrofs the Channel on 
a bundle of rods, and was nourifhed by a cow, which 
of her own will followed him whitherfoever he went. 
At the time of his martyrdom a miracle happened. 
A pagan inhabitant came behind him as he was at his 
devotions and fevered his head from his fhoulders 
(a.d. 706) ; the head was by the body conveyed 
away and wa{hed in a fpring in which he was accus- 
tomed to bathe. His feftival was commemorated on 
the 27th of Auguft. 

A ftory is ftill told in this place of the mother of 
Sir John Wyndham, who, being fuppofed dead, was 
buried alive in the vaults of S. Decuman's. Happily 
for her, the fexton, hearing fome noife, as he fhut the 
door, was attradted by it. Liftening, he difcovered 
whence the found came, opened the coffin, and to his 
utter aftonifhment beheld the lady alive.* 

This ftory is alfo told with other variations, one 
ftating that Mrs. Wyndham being buried in her jewels 
and ornaments, her grave was rifled, and fhe came to 
life by receiving a cut on her finger. A fimilar ftory 



* Vide CoUinfon, iii, 490 ; and the Beauties of England and fFaltt^ 
vol. xiii, pp. 578-9. 
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now raifed in a legend ftill exifts among the Ruffians ; 
by the kind permiffion of the writer I am enabled to 
quote it from the Comhill (1872). 

** The fchoolmafter of a certain village happened 
to be paffing the church one night when he fell in 
with a dozen robbers. 

*' Do you know," faid they, '* whereabouts the rich 
lady lies who died in your part of the world laft week ? " 

*' Yes, I know. They buried her in the crypt." 

The robbers threatened him with a fliarp knife^ 
and compelled him to go along with them. When 
they came to the crypt, they took the iron grating 
out of the window, and lowered the fchoolmafter 
through it by means of their faflies, faying — 

" Open the coffin, take off the lady's feven rings of 
gold ftudded with precious ftones, and bring them here." 

The fchoolmafter lifted up the coffin-lid, and 
began taking the rings off the dead woman's hands. 
Six of them he got off eafily, but the feventh he 
couldn't manage. She had doubled up her finger, and 
wouldn't let the ring go. He told this to the robbers 5 
they flung him a knife, and cried — 

" Cut off her finger, then ! " 
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The fchoolmafter picked up the knife, but the 
moment he cut off the finger — that very moment 
the dead woman awoke, as if from fleep, and cried 
aloud with a terrible voice — 

^' Brothers and fifters ! Arife quickly and help 
me ! No reft had I during my life, and now will 
they let me have none, even immediately after death ! " 

At the found of her voice the coffins burft open, 
and the Dead began to come forth. The robbers 
heard the noife they made, and fled ; the terrified 
fchoolmafter ran up the ftaircafe leading from the 
crypt, rufhed into the church, hid himfelf in the choir, 
and flammed the door to. 

After him ruflied the Dead. Seeing where he had 
hidden himfelf, they began dragging up their coffins 
and piling them one on top of another, fo as to be 
able by their help to climb over into the choir. 
Meanwhile the fchoolmafter, who had found a long 
pole, began pulling the coffins down with it. In this 
fort of work he fpent the time till midnight. But 
when twelve o'clock ftruck — the Dead took down their 
coffins and went back into the crypt. 

The fchoolmafter was left more dead than alive. 
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Next day he was found in the church terribly ill, an 
utterly broken man. The prieft came, heard his con- 
feffion, and gave him the Sacrament. Soon after that 

« 

the fchoolmafter expired." * 



-»•- 



There remain yet (in the time of Queen Elizabeth), 
writes Harrington, in the body of Wells Cathedral, 
about thirty feet high, two eminent images of ftone, 
placed there as is commonly fuppofed by Bi(hop 
Burnell, the builder of the great hall, in the reign of 
King Edward I. One of thefe images reprefents a 
king crowned ; the other is of a biihop mitred, in all 
proportions refembling Henry VHI, holding in his 
hand an infant in the a£t of falling : the bifhop is 
furrounded with a woman and children. The old 
men of the city had a tradition, that when there 
fliould be fuch a king and fuch a bifhop, then the 
Church fhould be in danger of ruin. The falling 

* Vide Afanafief's CoUeBion of Ruffian Popular Tales (Narod nuiya 
Rufikiya Ska%ki)y vol. viii, p. 392. Mofcow, 1863. 
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child, they faid, was King Edward VI ; the bifhop, 
Doftor Barlow, the firft married Biihop of Wells, 
and probably of England. It is aiTerted that this 
interpretation being rife at Wells in Queen Mary's 
time, the prelate chofe Chichefter rather than this 
diocefe. And certainly if all that is related of him 
in the luftorum Semita be true, he was certainly very 
facrilegious ; for we read that, being appointed to the 
fee of S. David, he did all that was in his power to 
render the epifcopal palace uninhabitable. He ftripped 
ofF the lead both from it and alfo from one of his 
manorial caftles, and fold the metal for his own 
benefit ; and on his elevation to the fee of Bath and 
Wells, he reduced the revenues to one-half. On the 
acceffion of Queen Mary he fled to Germany, but on 
the eftablifliment of the Proteftant religion in 1559 
he was appointed to the fee of Chichefter. He had 
five daughters, all of whom he married to Proteftant 
biftiops. As an inftance of the intimate connexion 
between the love of religious novelty and the love of 
church plunder, this pious biftiop was accufed before 
Cromwell, Earl of Eflex, of publicly teaching doc- 
trines utterly deftrudtive of the firft principles of 
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the Chriftian faith;* and this, too, in the fame year 
(1536) when he was tranflated from S. Afaph's to 
S. David's. 

Faffing from the pillars to the tombs of this cathedral 
church, we find that many miracles were wrought at 
the fepulchre of William Button, or Bitten, the fecond 
bifhop of that name who had fat in the epifcopal chair 
(1267). Perfons affli£led with toothache reforted 
hither, and it is faid that the fufFerers by his inter- 
ceffion were healed. Even in his lifetime he was 
regarded as a man of great fan£lity ; for when Robert 
Kilwardby, Archbifhop of Canterbury, obtained per- 
miffion of the Pope to feleft his own confecrator, he 
feledled this. holy prelate, affigning as the reafon — 
^^ Quod fama fan£litatis inter caeteros nullum efflor- 
ebat." At the tomb alfo of William de Marchia 
(1293), who was buried between the door of the 
cloifters and the altar of S. Martin, many extraordi- 
dinary cures are recorded as having been wrought. 

I might here remark that a peculiar incident 
occurred in 1596. It is given by Warburton, who 



• See Strype's Eccles, Mem., 1536; and Dugdale*8 Monas,, Wells and 
S. David. 
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quotes it from Ifaac Cafaubon : " This day the 
Lord Biihop of Ely (Dr. L. Andrewes), a prelate of 
great piety and holinefs, related to me a wonderful 
thing. He faid he had received the account from 
many hands, but chiefly from the Lord Bifhop of 
Wells, lately dead (Dr. J. Still), who was fucceeded 
by the Lord Montacute ; that in the city of Wells, 
about fifteen years ago (1596), one fummer's day, 
when the people were at divine fervice in the cathedral 
church, they heard, as it thundered, two or three claps 
above meafure dreadful, (o that the whole congrega- 
tion, afFe£ted alike, threw themfelves on their knees 
at this terrifying found. It appeared the lightning 
fell at the fame time, but without harm to any one ; 
fo far, then, there was nothing but was common in 
like cafes. The wonderful part was this, which after- 
wards was taken notice of by many, that the marks 
of a crofs were found to be imprinted on the bodies of 
thofe who were then at divine fervice in the cathedral. 
The Bifhop of Wells told my Lord of Ely that his 
wife (a woman of uncommon probity) came to him 
and informed him, as of a great miracle, that flie had 
then the mark of a crofs imprefTed on her body; which 

K 
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tale when the Bifhop treated as abfurd, his wife 
expofed the part, and gave him ocular proof. He 
afterwards obferved, that he had upon himfelf, on his 
arm (as I take it), the plaineft mark of a ^. Others 
had it on the ihoulder, the breaft, the back, or other 
parts. This account that great man, my Lord of 
Ely, gave me in fuch a manner, as forbade me even 
to doubt of its truth." 

Matthew of Weftminfter narrates a fimilar occur- 
rence happening in the year 790. He fays that the 
fign of the crofs was feen on the garments of feveral 
men, and it was regarded as a warning for the nation 
to avoid the infliction of the Danes. 



il^oftep I^ole. 

This noted cavern has given birth to as many fables 
and traditions as the Sibyl's Cave. The ftories have 
their origin in the petri factions which prefent fingular 
forms. I have taken the liberty to infert the following 
from Percy's Reliques* to illuftrate them : 

* Vide Refiques of Ancient Englijb Poetry (1765% vol. i, p. 310. 
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'Mn aunciente days tradition fliowes 
A bafe and wiked elfe arofe, 
The Witch of Wokey bight; 
Oft have I heard the fearfiill tale, 
From Sue, and Roger of the vale. 
On (bme long winter's night. 
Deep in the dreary difmall cell, 
Which Teemed and was ycleped hell, 
This blear-eyed hag did hide: 
Nine wicked elves, as legends fayne. 
She chofe to form her guardian trayne. 
And kennel near her fide. 
Here fcreeching owls oft made their neft. 
While wolves its craggy fides polTefl, 
Night-howling thro* the rock: 
No wholefbme herb could here be found; 
She blafted every plant around. 
And blifterd every flock. 
Her haggard face was fbull to fee; 
Her mouth unmeet a mouth to bee; 
Her eyne of deadly leer. 
She nought deviPd, but neighbour's ill; 
She wreak'd on all her wayward will, 
And marr*d all goodly chear. 
All in her prime, have poets fung. 
No gaudy youth, gallant and young, 
£*er blefl her longing armes; 
And hence arofe her fpight to vex. 
And blaft the youth of either fex. 
By dint of hellifh charms. 
From Glaflon came a lerned wight, 
Full bent to marr her fell defpight. 
And well he did, I ween; 
Sich mifchief never had been known. 
And, fince his mickle lerninge fhown, 
Sich mifchief ne'er has been. 
He chauntede out his godlie booke, 
He croft the water, bleft the brooke, 
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Then — pater nofter done; 
The ghaftly hag he fprinkled o'er; 
When lo ! where flood a hag before^ 
Now ftood a ghaftly ftone. 
Full well Vis known adown the dale: 
Tho* paffing ftrange indeed the tale. 
And doubtfiill may appear^ 
I am bold to fay, there's never a one* 
That has not feen the wretch in ftone^ 
With all her houfehold gear. 
But tho* this lemede clerke did well. 
With grieved heart, alas ! I tell, 
She le^ this curfe behind: 
That Wokey nymphs forfaken quite, 
Tho* ienfe and beauty both unite. 
Should find no leman kind. 
For lo ! even as the fiend did fay. 
The fex have fi>und it to this day. 
That men are wondrous fcant: 
, Here's beauty, wit, and fenfe combin'd. 
With all that's good and virtuous join'd, 
Yet hardly one gallant. 
Shall then fich maids unpitied moaned 
They might as well, like her, be ftone. 
As thus fi>rfaken dwell. 
Since Glafton now can boaft no clerks; 
Come down froia Oxenfbrd, ye fparks. 
And, oh! revoke the fpell. 
Yet ftay — nor thus defpond, ye fiiir; 
Virtue's the gods' peculiar care; 
I hear the gracious voice: 
Your fex (hall fbon be bleft again. 
We only wait to find fich men. 
As beft deierves your choice. 

I have now come to the conclufion of my little 
work, which I hope will prove acceptable to my 
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readers. By the deiire of a friend and helper,* I 
have included in this volume a lift of Somerfetfhire 
Proverbs. My talk and pains will be well rewarded 
if my attempt at colle£):ing thefe little ftories meet 
with approval. In the words of an antiquarian I 
will take leave of my readers — 

'<Certe mi fat erit prsienti fcribere faecio 
Auribus et patriae complacuifTe meae.** 



[^iii 



* The Rev. R. A. Taylor, M.A., late of Hertford College, 
Oxford, who, while thefe pages were in the prefs, died at Norton 
Malreward Rectory, Somerfet, June 24, 1876. 
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A blind horfe is no judge of colours. 

A child may have too much of its mother*s blefling. 

A fair offer is no caufe of feud. 

A foors bolt is fbon ihot. 

A king^s face ihould give grace. 

A lie hath no legs but it hath wings. 

A man may love his houfe well without riding on the ridge. 

A scalded cat fears cold water. 

As proud go behind as before. 

A whef s no let. 

Better do a thing than wifli it done. 

Better unknown than ill known. 

Common fame is feldom to blame. 

Couniel is never out of date. 

Diet cures more than dolors. 

Do in hill as you would do in dale. 

Drawn wells are feldom dry. 

£afl — wefl, home is befl. 

Every cloud hath a iilver lining. 

Every door may be fhut but death *s door. 

Fools grow without watering. 

Forewarned forearmed. 

Frott and fraud both end in foul. 

God helps them that help themfelves. 

God comes with leaden feet, but fbikes with iron hands. 

God cures, and the do£lor gets the credit. 

God tempers the wind to the fhorn lamb. 
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Good mind, good find. 

Good ware makes good markets. 

Great barkers are no biters. 

Harm watch, harm catch. 

Haste makes wafte. 

He who fays what he likes fhall hear what he does not like. 

He who ferves God ferves a good mailer. 

Honefty is the beft policy. 

Liars fhould have good memories. 

Like father like fon. 

Little ftrokes fell great oaks. 

Man*s extremity God*s opportunity. 

Man propofes, God difpofes. 

Men apt to promife apt to forget. 

New light comes through the cracks in the tiling. 

No man hath a worfe friend than what he brings from home. 

No mill, no meal. 

No pains, no gains. 

No fweat, no fweet. 

Patience and perfeverance will carry a fnail to Jerufalem. 

Pithy fayings are the edge tools of fpeech. 

Prayer and provender hinder no man's journey. 

Punishment is lame but it comes. 

Old fparrows are ill to tame. 

Out of debt out of danger. 

Safe bind fafe find. 

Sit in your own place and no man can make you rife. 

Slow help is no help. 

Tell the truth and fiiame the devil. 

The goat is ill faved which ihames its mafter. 

The hafty hand catches frogs for fiih. 

The horfe which draws its halter is not quite efcaped. 

The more the churl riches he wretches. 

The nobleft vengeance is to forgive. 

The tongue is not fteel but it cuts. 

The way to heaven is by weeping crofs. 

««They fay fo" is half a liar. 

Three can keep a fecret when two are away. 
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*Tis good to be well, but 'tis better to end well. 

To carry care to bed is to fleep with a pack at your back. 

Truth may be blamed, but cannot be ihamed. 

Too far eaft is weft, i. e, extremes meet. 

What the eye doth not fee the heart doth not rue. 

When the mift is on the hill, there runneth water to the mill. 

Where the bee flicks honey, the fpider fucks poifon. 

Who goes a borrowing goes a forrowing. 

Who fwims in fin fliall fink in forrow. 

Wide ynW. wear, but light will tear. 

Wild oats are a fure crop and a big yield for the feed. 

Win purple, and wear purple. 

Women's jars bring men*s wars. 



^%^^^, 
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RHABDOMANCY. 

(Pages 44—47.) 

The following may not be without fome intereft 
to my readers. It appeared in Nature^ January 6th, 
1876, p. 200. 

<< Anthropological Inftitute, Dec. 28, 1875. — Mifs A. W. Buckland read 
a paper on divination by the rod and by the arrow. The author endeavoured 
to prove: — i. That firom perfonal obfervation, rhabdomancy is ftill practifed 
in England in certain localities, and that it is a furvival of a very ancient 
fuperftition originating in the ufe of rods as fymbols of power. 2. That the 
ftaff as a fceptre was probably a later form of the horn which was thus ufed 
in very early prehiftoric times, and in that character adorned the heads of 
gods. 3. That from the ufe of rods or horns arofe a veneration for them 
as pofleiling the inherent power of healing difeafe and even of reftoring 
life. Hence their ufe by magicians in all ages and countries, the chief 
inftruments employed by them being a ring or circle, and a ftaff and a 
bifurcated fVick. 4. That thefe fymbols conjoined are found in Egyptian, 
Aflyrian, and Peruvian fculptures, and may be traced in fome of the flone 
circles of Britain, and in the fhape of Irifh and African brooches and 
fibulae. 5. That fi-om the belief in the magical powers of rods perhaps 
arofe tree-worfhip, or at leafl fuch veneration for trees as is obfervable of 
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the oaks of Dodona and of the Druids, the aih of Scandinavia, and, for 
fome unexplained reaibn, more particularly of the hazel. 6. That 
belomancy, or divination by marked arrows, (aid to be of Scythic origin, 
was pra^ied in Babylon, Judaea, and Arabia, and that traces of it may 
ftiU be found in the folk tales of Ruffia and Siberia. 7. That the mode 
of ufing thefe arrows had a ftrong reiemblance to the very ancient cuftom 
of cafting lots common to all peoples ancient and modern. 8. That the 
invention of lots and dice, as well as that of the divining rod, is afcribed 
to Hermes or Mercury, identified yrixh. the Woden of Scandinavia, and 
by fome writers alfo with the Indian Buddha. 9. That a ftrong rc- 
femblance exifts between the implements of magic and the ancient 
alphabets, alio the reputed invention of the fame god or gods. 10. That 
many of the figns or letters forming the Archaic-Phcenician, and other 
alphabets, are found in the rock fculptures of Peru, thus adding one 
more to the many prooft of a communication exifting between the 
hemifpheres in prehiftoric times. 11. That the arts of magic and 
divination were not of Aryan origin, but remnants of the Turanian or 
Pre- Aryan faith which once overfpread the world. 12. That this is 
proved by their prefent exiftence among aboriginal non- Aryan races, and 
may, perhaps, even be ufed as a teft of race, fo that thofe who in Somerfet 
and Cornwall are faid to poiTefs the power of divination by the rod may 
poflibly have fome remote affinity with the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Britain." 



GLASTONBURY. 

(Pages 82—93.) 

I have received from a friend the following extract 
from the Gardeners* Chronicle^ Nov. 27, 1875, con- 
taining an inquiry by Dr. Phene into fome Arthurian 
ftories. 

**A fpecimeii of Pirus, or, as it is more correftly written, Pyrus 
cordata, was lately fubmitted to us for identification under feme what 
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peculiar circumftances. It is not often that archaeology and botany unite, 
though, as fhown in the articles on 'The Apple of Literature,* on 
April loth and 17th laft, they are feen to do ib in the cafe of the apple. 
In the prefent infhnce an archaeologift — Dr. Phene — vifited Brittany, to 
trace practically any connection — if fuch could be found — between the 
legends which conned the ' Ifle of Apples * of Arthurian repute with that 
locality, and thofe which conned it with Britain. King Arthur, it 
appears, is fuppofed to have been buried in the Ifland of Avalon 
(Glaftonbury) in England, and in that of Aiguilon in Armorica, the 
equivalent of Ifle of Avalon being Ifle of Apples. An Ifland in Loch 
Awe, in Argyllfliire, has a Celtic legend containing the principal features 
of Arthurian fl:ory, but in this cafe the word is ' berries * inftead of apples. 
Thefe particulars were fully given in a paper read on loth June laft, by 
Dr. Phene, before the Royal Hiftorical Society, in which he expreflcd a 
belief that the legend of the myftical Arthur was derived from the 
character of Arjuna given in the Indian poem Mahd Bhdrata. After 
clofely examining the ifland in Loch Awe and Avalon in Somerfetfliire, 
he concluded his refearches by a vifit to Armorica. He there obferved a 
tree which helped him to the apples of Avalon and the berries of Loch 
Awe, for the apples on the tree were berries. The fpecimen he has 
fubmitted to us is the Pyrus cordata of Defvaux, figured in Decaifne^s 
yardin Fndtier du Mufeufttf t. i, p. 330, tab. 3 ; and it is intereiling to 
note, in fupport of Dr. Phene^s argument, that it has been found in 
Weflern France — perhaps in South-weftern England, if, as we ibx>ngly 
fufpeCt, the plant found by Mr. Briggs near F/ymoutb, and called by 
Dr. Bofwell Syme * Pyrus communis var. Briggfii,* be the fame [fee 
Journal of Botany, 1871, pp. 181 and 215]— and nowhere elfe in 
Europe. Both countries had their weftern fhores occupied, anterior to the 
invaflon of the Cymry, by a peculiar race of people having fbrong Oriental 
charaderiftics, and which people fome authors defcribe as occupying the 
country as far north as Argyllfhire — the evidences of fuch occupation 
having been laid before the Britifh AfTociation at Briftol, in September 
laft, in Dr. Phene*s paper on that fubject— ' while the fame tree is found 
on Mount Elbrus in north-eaft Perfla (according to Boiflier, Floral 
Orientalis, vol. ii> P« 653 — a country not remote from that which formed 
the arena of Arjuna*s exploits, and whence it would feem to have been 
imported to the weft of Europe.* 

« Pyrus cordata forms a fpiny fhrub or tree with tortuous branches. 
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ovate acuminate, finely-toothed glabrous leaves, and fmall apple-fhaped 
fruits, al>out the fize of hawthorn berries, borne on long flender pedicels. 
In Brittany wild pears, and this among the number, are known under the 
name of Befi or BefizoUe, whence the name Befi, applied to certain 
cultivated pears. P. cordata may very probably be the origin of certain 
early apple-fhaped pears. Its geograpAkal dtfiribution in Perfia and in 
Wtfiem Europe was inexplicable^ but mnofeems to be reafonably accounted for, 
'* The conne^on of the apple with the necromancer, Merlin, is more 
capdvadng than anything in even Arthurian ftory, and is as follows. 
Merlin fays in one of his ancient poems, * I have 147 apple trees of great 
beauty, the branches of which are covered with verdant leaves, the fliade 
is delightful, as well as the fruit, and its protection is confided, not to a 
dragon, as in the garden of the Hefperides, but to a charming youthful 
girl with flowing hair, and with teeth brilliant as pearls amid rofes/ — 
Afyviriam^ t. i, p. 151.** 



NORTON MALREWARD. 

(Page 119.) 

My furmife refpeding the origin of Malreward 
being a corrupted form of fpelling is well founded, 
and I am glad that my opinion is confirmed and 
corroborated by a letter (from which I extradt) which 
I received from the learned author of Englijh 
Surnames (The Rev. C. W. Bardfley, M.A.). 

^ The Malrewards came in with the Conqueror or thereabouts. The 
mere name fignifies evil glance. The word was originally Malregard. 
The Norman G often becomes W in Englifh. Hence we have the two 
entries — William Malregard, which occurs in Rot. Flnium in Turri 
Londinenfif and Geofiiy Malreward, which may be (een in the Plecitorum in 
Don. Cap, Wejlminfter. Similar furnames are found at the fame period, 
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e,g. Mal-enfant (bad child), Mal-main (evil hand), Mau-lovel (bad little 
wolf), Mal-Toi(in (bad neighbour), Mau-clerk (bad fcholar), &c. Any 
Hiftory of Somerfet I imagine would give the family hiftory of the 
Malreward or Maureward, or more corredly Malregard Family.** 

However, the fingular derivation of Malreward (ill 
guerdon) which I have given is not without its parallel, 
for in Hol)r Scripture we find Hiram, King of Tyre, 
giving a iimilar name to the territory which Solomon 
gave him — in this cafe the name Cabul or Chabul 
marks difpleafure, or ill regard (i Kings ix, 13). 







<<Go, little boolce, God fend thee good paflage 
And fpecially let this be thy prayere, 
Unto them all that thee will read or hear, 
Where thou art wrong, sifter their help to call 
Thee to correct in any part or all.** — Chaucer. 
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Aaron, rod of, 83. 

Adelburgh, 113-115. 

Aelfcg, Bifhop of Winchefter, 89. 

Ague, cure for, 52. 

Alban, S., 73. 

Alford family, legend in, 106. 

Alfred, King, 65-69. 

Jewel defcribed, 68. 
Altar of S. Martin in Wells Cathe- 
dral, 128. 
Andover, 115. 
Andrew, S., 90. 
Andrewes, Bifliop of Ely, 129. 
An allotment cuftom, 20. 
An Eafter watching, 11. 
'AvEfiog, animus, anima, 50. 
Anne, Queen, 85. 
Argojy quoted, 15- 19. 
Arthur, King, 86, 120. 

Prince, 7. 
Arthurian ftories, 138-140. 
Afaph, S., 128. 
Afcalon, 93. 
Aih-tree, tradition of, 7. 
A/hen faggot, burning of, 6. 
Athelney, 65-69. 
Athelfbin, 91. 



Athens, 71. 
Auguftine, S., 10. 
Avon, 70. 

Barlow, Dr., 127. 

Baptifm, fcreaming of infants at, 

30. 
Bath, 69-74, 100, 115. 
Bath Hampton, 115. 
Bede, Venerable, 25-26. 
Belgae, 117. 
Belmaduthie, 44. 
Bible, opening of on New Year*s 

Day, 8-10. 
Bidcombe, 13. 
Bifhop, getting the left hand of in 

confirmation, 30. 
Bladud, 69-70, 100. 
Blaize Caftle, 117. 
Bridgwater, 56. 
Briflol, 103, 116. 
Breandown, 117. 
Brendon Hill, 16. 
Burial, lofs of, 49. 

Cadoc, S., 100. 
Candle, letters in, 42. 
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Cannard*s Grave, i lo. 

Canterbury, 88, 90. 

CarfaK, lining bell at, 27. 

Caftle Gary, 59. 

Catcott, 74. 

Ceowolf, 73. 

Chard, 36, 60. 

Cheftonfbrd, 36. 

Chew Magna, 76, 119. 

Chewton Mendip, 76. 

Chichefter, 127. 

Chinefe, the, 49. 

Chriftmas, oxen kneeling at the 

time, 82. 
Chriftmas cuftoms, 1-8. 
Churches, decoration of, 11. 
Churchyard, watching in, I7-I9> 
Churchyard, burial on the north 

fide of, 27-28. 
Cidefton, 115. 
Clifton, II, 116. 
Clovis, King, 9. 
Comb S. Nicholas, 36. 

Florey, 119. 
Compton Dando, 116. 
Congreibury, 20, 75, 76. 
Conqueft, 103. 
Cope synonyms for, 97. 
Corona, corolla, 122. 
Coughs, cure for, 52. 
Crab-apples, gathering of, 23. 
Qromwell, Earl of Eflex, 127. 
Crowing of poultry, 39. 
Crows omens of evil, 40. 
Cuckoos, 40. 
Cungar, S , 76. 
Curfew-bell, 27. 
Cuthbert, S., 68. 



Danes, 122. 

Danis-men, 122. 

David, S., 85. 

Dead, burning candles in the cham< 

bers of the, 24. 
Death-rattle, 43, 44, 45. 
Decumen, S., 122-126. 
Denwulf, 65. 
Devil, 61. 
Divination, 38-44. 
Divining-rod, 46. Vide Rhabdo- 

mancy. 
DiiTenteis, trace of a pagan fuper- 

ftition among, 50. 
Dogs howling, 42. 
Dolemoors, 20. 
Doufterfwivels, the, 46. 
Dowfers, 44. 
Drayton Beauchamp, 28. 
Druids, 5. 
Drufa, S., 106. 
Dundry, 76. 
Dunftan, S., 86-91. 
Dunfter Caftle, 13. 
Duvan, S., 76. 

Ears tingling, omen of, 41* 
Eafter Day, 10. 
Edington, 75. 
Edmund, King, 88. 
Edred, 89. 

Elfin -kingy Goethe*s, 51. 
Elphege, S., 71. 
Enceladus, 117. 
Endymion, 86. 
Engliih Combe, 116. 
Ethelfleda, 92. 
Eumenides, 48. 
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Euphemifm, 48. 
Evergreen-decking, 8. 
Excalibur, 85. 
Exmoor, legends of, 76-82. 

Fagan, S., 76. 
Fairies, 35-38. 
Floralia, 12. 
Furies, 48. 

Gaels, 117. 

Gang-days, 11. 

Gela, 50. 

Gemmarek, 105. 

Ghoft, geift, gaft, 50. 

Ghofts, &c., 41-52. 

Glaftonbury, 71, 82-93, '07> m> 

138-140. 
Glaxe, 105. 
Goldfmiths' Hall, 87. 
Gorm, 117. 
Guilds, origin of, 4. 

Halswell Houie, feat of the 

Tynte family, 93, 
Hares, (iiperftition relating to, 43. 
Harrington, Sir John, 72. 
Hafelbury Plucknett, 94-98. 
Hautville*s Quoits, 119. 
Haydon*s Gully, 99. 
Hempfeed-fowing, 16. 
Hen gift and Horfa, 3. 
Henry VIII, King, 93-126. 
Hinton Blewett, 99. 
Hobby-horfing, 13, 14. 
Holy rood, the, 27. 
Holy thorn, the, 83. 
Holy water, efficacy of, 29. 



Hona, 107. 
Holmes, 117. 
Hubba, 120. 

Humbert, Archbifhop of Mercia, 73* 
Humber, 111-113. 
Humours, cured by touch of dead 
man*s hand, 52. 

Iceland, 6. 

Ignes fatui, 49. 

Ilchester, 52. 

Ina, 107, III, 1 1 3-1 1 5. 

Indra^s, S., 106-107. 

Ifaac Cafaubon, 129. 

James II, King, 72, 105, 106. 
Jofeph, S., of Arimathea, 83. 
Jutes, 5. 
Juul, feaft of, 6. 

Kenulph, III. 

Keyna, S., daughter of Braghan, 

99-100. 
Keynfham, 70, 99, 100. 
King^s Evil, touching for, 53. 
King, Dr., Bifhop of Bath, 72. 
King John, feaft in memory of, 7. 
Kinehard, an Anglo-Saxon Prince, 

III. 
Kifling under the mifUetoe, 5. 

Lancelot Andrevites, 129. 
Leakey, Mrs., loi. 
Leicefter, 73. 
Letona, 94. 
Lindfey, 73. 
London, 91, 112-113. 
Long Afhton, 116. 
Looking-glaiTes, the breaking of,4i. 
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Lord, 129. 
Luther, 88. 

Maks Garmon, 116. 

Maes How, 118. 

Maes Knoll, 11 6- 11 8. 

Maes Teg, 116. 

Mardn, Pope, 69. 

Mardn, S., 9. 

Magic wand of Athene, 46. 

Magic wand of Kirke, 46. 

Magical cures, 52, 53. 

Man, Ifle of, cuftom in, 24. 

Malreward, derivation of, 119. 

Mary, Queen, 127. 

Maying, 11. 

Mendip mining cuftoms, 30-33. 

Mercury, 50. 

Midfummer, 14-19. 

Minehead, 13, 14, 1 01 -102. 

Monkfilver, 102-103. 

Monmouth, Duke of, 53, 75, 

104-105. 
Montacute, 98. 
Lord, 129. 
Montague, Dr., 72. 
Mount of joy, the, 90. 
Mumming, 5. 
MufTelmen, 49. 

Nancy CamePs Hole, 108-IC9. 
New Year*8 Day cuftoms, 8-10. 
Nine tailors make a man, 26. 
North Curry, 7. 

Northumberland, cuftom in, 24. 
Norton Fitzwarren, 103-104, 119. 
Norton Malrevrard, 116, 11 8- 11 9, 
140-141. 



Norton Hawkfield, 119. 
Nottingham, 2. 

Odin, 49-50. 

Ofii, 73- 

Old Sarum, 104. 

Ornithomancy, 38-41. 

Orpheus, 122. 

Overlooking, power of, 62. 

Owls, birds of ill-omen, 40. 

*0 TToiriTi^Cf ^ creator of images, 41. 

Pancake Day, 10. 
Parrett, R., 65. 
Parfley tranfplanting, 41. 
Paifing-bell or foul bell, 25. 
Patrick, S., patron of Ireland, 106. 
Pedret, 107. 

Peter and Paul, SS., 90-91. 
Petherton, N., 67. 
Polden Hills, 45. 
Pordfhead, 116. 
Prayers, ditty in lieu of, 53. 
Proceffioning, 11. 
Proverbs, 134-136. 
Puxton village, ancient cuftom at, 
20. 

Religious cuftoms, relics of, 24-33 

Rhabdomancy, 44-47, 137-138. 

Richard I, 94. 

Robert Kilwardby, 128. 

Rochefter, 91. 

Robin redbreaft, legend of^ 40. 

Rogation week, 11. 

Romans, the venefica of,- 53. 

Rowena, 3. 
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pdpSogy 44, 46. 

Rural charms, 53. 

Ruffian ghoft ftory, A, 123-126. 

Salisbury, 104. 
Saltcellar, overturning of, 41. 
Sancha, Queen, ill. 
Scott, Sir W., quoted, loi. 
Sedgmoor, 74, 104-106. 
Sanfoin, a legend of, 41. 
Shrove TueiHay, 10. 
Shapwick, 106. 

Shepton Mallet,29,57-59,io6-io7. 
S. George and the dragon, 5. 
Sortes Homericae, 10. 
Sortes Virgilianae, 10. 
Softrata, 50. 
Somerton, iii. 
Stanton Drew, 119. 
Stanton Prior, 116. 
Stantonbury Hill, 116. 
Stennis, ftanding ftones of, 118. 
Still, Bifhop of Bath and WeUs, 
129. 

TiuTONS, the Vala of, 53. 

Thor, 6. 

Thone, 65, 

Tours, 9. 

Tyndus cruore Saraceno, origin of 

the motto, 94. 
Tyn-y-macs, 116. 

Unbaptized in&nts, 49-52. 



Unwin, 73. 

Vamba, King, 1 11. 
Verulamium, 73. 
Vincent, 11 7- 11 8. 
Vortigern, 3. 

Waits, 1-2. 

WalTailing, 3. 

Warts, magic cure for, 53. 

Waller^s monument in Bath Abbey, 

73- 
Walnut tree, the legend of, 84. 

Walter, lord of Hafelbury, 96. 

Wanfdyke, 1 1 5 - 1 22. 

Wales, 123. 

Wanibeck water, 117. 

Watchings on Midfummer Eve, 

14-16. 
Waterford, loi. 
Weary-all Hill, 83. 
Wefton Zoyland, parifh regifters of, 

104. 
Wells, 115, 126-130. 
Witchcraft, 53, 63. 
Witch, fketch of, 62, 63. 
Wlncanton, 60. 

William Button or Bitten, 128. 
William de Marchia, 128. 
William, lord of Letona, 95. 
Willows, wealing of, 28. 
Wulfric, S., legends of, 94-98. 
Wyndham, Mrs., ftory of, 123. 

York, 5. 
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